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The Mewteeniiens Plshertes pry 


The award of the Hague Court in the Newfound- 
land Fisheries case, which had been looked forward 
to with so much interest, was announced on the 7th 
of September. We give elsewhere in this issue the 
full text of the decision, which we hope our friends 
everywhere will take time to read. 

A careful reading of the document makes it clear 
that the judges were actuated by the highest and 
purest motives and that they did their utmost, in an 
impartial way, to find out where justice lay in each 
of the claims made by the two governments. It is 
made equally evident, by the text of the decision, 
that justice was not wholly on either side, but in 
considerable measure on both sides, as is generally 
the case in all important controversies. Arbitration 
is often spoken of as leading only to a compromise 
and not to the determination of the strict justice of 
the case. This may be true in instances, but it is 
much less frequently so than many think. No great 
international controversy ever springs up and de- 
velops unless there is more or less right on both 
sides. In this fisheries case, at any rate, justice lay 
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on ‘both sides, and the court cannot be accused of 
compromising because it said so. The fisheries tri- 
bunal has shown clearly that an arbitration court may 
be, in the truest sense of the term, a court of justice. 

Of the seven questions submitted to the court, five 
were decided in favor of the United States. These 
questions, as will be seen by consulting them and 
the answers to them, were important. They were 
not, however, the most important. On the two cru- 
cial questions, numbers one and five, on which the 
press have nearly universally declared that Great 
Britain won, it is not easy to determine from the 
text of the award which government gets the most, 
Great Britain or the United States. The sovereign 
right of Great Britain or her colonies to make regula- 
tions, in the form of municipal laws or ordinances, 
governing the fisheries without consulting the United 
States, is affirmed. But this right, the tribunal says, 
is limited by the treaty of 1818, and such regulations 
must not be in violation of the treaty provisions. 
They must be fair and equitable and not give advan- 
tage to British over American fishermen. The ques- 
tion whether any regulation is unreasonable, if raised, 
must be decided not by either of the parties alone, 
but be referred to an impartial authority. Thus both 
the sovereign rights of Great Britain and the treaty 
rights of the United States are safeguarded. It 
would seem, therefore, that both governments have 
got in the decision on this question substantially, if 
not formally, what they contended for. 

The decision on question five, that of the lines from 
which the three marine miles shall be measured in 
the non-treaty bays, has been generally, we think, mis- 
understood by the papers. In a general way, as the 
text of the award shows, the contention of our gov- 
ernment that these three marine miles are to be 
measured following the sinuosities of the coast, is 
clearly sustained by the court. The only exception 
is that where the body of water ceases to have the 
configuration and characteristics of an open bay or, 
in other words, becomes practically territorial water, 
the line from which measurement is made shall there 
be drawn across the body of water. This shall, how- 
ever, never be farther out than where the body of 
water is ten miles wide. This is in apparent contra- 
vention of the declaration that the three miles are 
to be measured following the sinuosities of the bays. 
But, evidently, the judges found something in the 
character of the inward ends of a number of the bays 
which led them to see that fishermen could not easily 
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determine whether the waters had the real character 
of open bays or belonged to the king’s dominions. It 
was in these narrow and irregular inward sections of 
the bays, where the body of water was something more 
than six miles wide, that much of the friction between 
the fishermen of the two countries once occurred. 
The judges in their award have specified, in the case 
of a considerable number of the bays, the points where 
the lines are to be drawn from which the three marine 
miles are to be measured. Their action in this matter, 
therefore, cannot be cited as in strict contravention of 
the general doctrine that the three marine miles are 
to be measured following the sinuosities of the coasts. 
They seem to have tried to determine the natural 
dividing line between open bays and territorial bays, 
the entrance to the latter of which had been re- 
nounced by the United States in the treaty of 1818. 

The decision of the court has been promptly ac- 
cepted as final by both governments. By agreement 
between them five days had been allowed in which 
an appeal could be made from the decision of the tri- 
bunal, but these days were allowed to pass without 
an appeal being made. 

There has been genuine satisfaction expressed in 
both countries with the award. Both have obtained 
substantially what they sought for. Great Britain’s 
sovereign rights have been vindicated, and American 
fishermen, under their treaty rights, put into a posi- 
tion where they will not any more be subject to the 
petty vexations of the past nor liable th mselves to 
make aggressions beyond their proper limits. That 
is a great attainment. 

The happy settlement thus reached of this old con- 
troversy, which has at times caused a good deal of 
friction, if not actual danger of war, will do much to 
remove all remaining objections to arbitration and to 
the Hague Court. It will promote a deeper friend- 
ship and trust between the United States and Great 
Britain and have, we are sure, an enormous influence 
throughout the rest of the world. The five eminent 
jurists who constituted the tribunal and the distin- 
guished counsel of both countries who presented the 
case to the court are certainly entitled to the most 
sincere thanks of the whole civilized world for the 
able and thoroughly fair way in which the arbitration 
was conducted. 





Shall the Panama Canal be Fortified ? 


This question is receiving a great deal of attention 


just now throughout the country. Ex-President 
Roosevelt made a strong plea the other day for the 
fortification of the canal, and all those of militaristic 
tendencies agree with him. On the contrary, the 
men who are foremost in the new internationalism 
movement are solidly against fortification. Some 
have gone so far as to say that under the treaty with 
Great Britain, which supplanted the Clayton-Bulwer 
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treaty, the United States is legally and morally bound 
to leave the canal unfortified. 

Leaving aside the matter of the right to fortify, 
the real question is, whether at the present time, with 
the steady movement of the world away from reliance 
on force and increasing dependence upon judicial 
methods and friendly adjustment, our country ought 
to fortify, at enormous expense, this new international 
waterway. It seems to us that to do so would be an 
inexcusabie blunder, if not worse. It would be in 
its measure a practical renunciation of leadership by 
the United States in the movement for world peace, 
just as our constant building of more and bigger 
battleships has been. 

The fortification of the canal is fundamentally 
contrary to the growing spirit and practice of our 
time, the increasing codperation and mutual trust 
among the nations, for which our country has done 
so much. It is out of harmony with the interna- 
tional institutions which have come into existence 
through the Hague Conferences. 

From all these points of view, the canal when 
finished ought to be declared neutral at all times, as 
the Suez Canal has been. Though the canal strip is 
owned by our country and the expense of construc- 
tion is being borne by our national treasury, the 
waterway, when brought into use, will be in the 
truest and largest sense inevitably international. It 
would be in harmony with the general spirit shown 
by our government in its international dealings if 
we should throw it open to be used by the ships of 
all nations on equal terms. The confidence in others 
thus shown would add new lustre to our country, 
would almost certainly increase the use of the water- 
way and its profits, and would make the danger of 
war against us even less than it is to-day, if that 


‘were possible. 


The only possible excuse for fortification is the 
expectation of war. That is the only motive put 
forward by the advocates of fortification. It is the 
same motive that has lurked behind all the pleas for 
an ever bigger fleet of Dreadnaughts. But we ought 
not to live in the expectation of war. We shall 
never have another war if we live justly and honor- 
ably towards others. We have no enemies. No na- 
tion has the remotest wish to attack us. We certainly 
have no intention of attacking anybody! Under 
these circumstances, to fortify the canal against some 
imaginary danger of war is ridiculous and, further- 
more, is actually to court hostility. 

Even if war should come, if we may “speak after 
the manner of men,” we should, under present treaty 
conditions, be in better state with the canal neutral- 
ized than with it fortified. Under the Hague con- 
vention the nations are now under bonds not to 
bombard unfortified coast towns, ports, etc. Fortify 
the canal, and the first hostile battleships that ap- 
proached its termini would be able, from a distance 
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of twelve or fifteen miles, to put these termini out of 
commission in an afternoon, and render the canal 


useless for the transit even of our own vessels. Left 
unfortified, no nation at war with us would attempt 
to bombard its ends or to send war vessels through 
it. The risk of having them picked up, one by one, 
as they emerged at the other end, by a squadron of 
even three or four of our vessels, would be so great 
that no power would venture to run the risk of losing 
a whole fleet, or even a single ship, by sending it 
through the narrow passage. Even the naval tacti- 
cians themselves, in advising fortification, seem for 
once entirely to have lost their acumen. 

The canal is not intended for war purposes. It 
is to be a great artery of peaceful commerce for the 
world. Let us put our millions elsewhere than in 
costly fortifications at its termini and along its banks, 
and the example thus set of trust in other powers 
will come back to us richly in increased wealth, in- 
creased honor, and in the strengthening of the pillars 
of world peace for which we have long boasted of 
being the chief protagonist. 





The Interparliamentary Conference at 
Brussels. 

The sixteenth Interparliamentary Conference held at 
Brussels in the Palais de la Nation, the last of August, 
seems to have been an unusually interesting meeting of 
this great organization of three thousand statesmen. The 
parliaments of nineteen countries were represented. 
There were in all seven hundred and sixty-eight members 
present, more than filling the Senate Chamber, including 
the galleries. 

The Conference was opened by Mr. Auguste Beernaert, 
the veteran Belgian statesman, former president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, recipient of the Nobel prize, etc., 
and subsequently presided over by Mr. de Sadeleer, ex- 
president of the Chamber of Deputies. In his opening 
speech Mr. Beernaert said that the position of the Union 
had been materially strengthened since various nations 
had contributed towards its financial support. Though 
the results of its work had not yet been adequate, there 
was, he thought, ground for real encouragement, as arbi- 
tration and mediation formed to-day an integral part of 
international relations, rapprochements were being estab- 
lished between peoples, and the universal conscience was 
finding its mouthpiece in the Hague Conference, in its 
demand for reduction of armaments and the general 
application of arbitration to the settlement of disputes. 

The Conference unanimously adopted a resolution 
offered by a German delegate, proposing the opening of 
all great waterways to universal commerce, the unham- 
pered passage of ships of all nations being permitted. 
Ifon. Warren Keifer of our Congress submitted a propo- 
sition for the appointment of a committee — to report to 
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a later Conference — to consider the possibility of a re- 
duction of armaments, and urged that the Panama Canal 
should be open to merchant vessels both in peace and 
war. The Conference declared in favor of the neutrality 
of the canal, as of other international waterways. 

A resolution was adopted recommending the ratifica- 
tion of the Declaration of the London Naval Conference, 
though a modification of some of the clauses was strongly 
urged by some members. The Conference took no direct 
action on the proposition of Secretary Knox to transform 
the Prize Court into a Court of Arbitral Justice, because 
the Convention creating the Prize Court had not yet 
been ratified. Among the representatives of the parlia- 
ments of the smaller powers there was manifest opposi- 
tion to the Knox proposal, as might have been expected. 

A resolution was also adopted expressing the view that 
all the states should be invited to take part in conferences 
for modification or consolidation of international law. 
The Conference adopted a resolution offered by Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt urging the national groups of the 
Union to call upon their respective parliaments to pass 
resolutions in favor of another Hague Conference in 
1915, and to urge the respective governments to appoint 
committees to report in two years on the program of the 
Conference. Another resolution was adopted calling for 
the annual publication of the text of all arbitration treaties 
concluded during the previous twelve months. 

There was a protracted debate on the question of the 
immunity of private property at sea from capture in time 
of war. Some English delegates took one side of the 
question and some the other. Most of the members of 
the Conference, however, favored immunity, and a reso- 
lution in this sense was finally adopted. 

After passing a final resolution in favor of the sup- 
pression of prizes of war, the limitation of blockades to 
ports of war, the limitation of contraband of war to arms 
and munitions destined for belligerents, and of the pro- 
hibition of the destruction of ships carrying cargoes other 
than contraband, the conference adjourned to meet in 
Rome next year in the month of October. 

From the reports which have reached us from Brussels, 
it seems clear that this great peace organization of states- 
men, now grown to three thousand members, as Mr. 
Beernaert stated, has developed materially in strength 
and power, and certainly in progressiveness and courage. 
It is feeling increasingly the pressure of the growing 
public sentiment in all countries, and is responding to 
this pressure in a most encouraging way. Some of its 
own members are among the most advanced peace men 
of the time, and they are constantly on the lookout, at 
home as well as in the annual conferences, to see the 
next steps forward which can be wisely taken in promo- 
tion of the restriction and ultimate abolition of war. 








The Progress of Arbitration. 


Dr. W. Evans Darby, the secretary of the Peace Society, 
London, presented to the recent London Conference of 
the International Law Association a valuable paper on 
the “Present Position of International Arbitration.” 
Dr. Darby’s well-known work, “ International Tribunals,” 
which has passed through several editions, received from 
F. W. Holls deserved recognition for its service to the 
committees in charge of the peace measures adopted by 
the first Hague Conference. Part of the paper presented 
to the London Conference has the detailed character of 
“Instances of International Settlements,” which are to 
be found in the appendix to his book, and these instances 
serve to bring that work down to date. 

The present digest of “Instances” is preceded by a 
list of treaties of peace, amity and commerce, made in the 
last half of the nineteenth century, in which were clauses 
providing for the reference of future disputes to arbitra- 
tion. There were fifty-seven such treaties. The first of 
the series was a treaty of amity made between Belgium 
and Hawaii, October 4, 1862; the last was a general 
treaty of arbitration between Italy and the Argentine 
Republic, July 23, 1898. Of this list of treaties, Italy, 
leading all other countries, was a party to nineteen, Bel- 
gium to eleven, Switzerland to eight, Norway to six, 
Sweden to five, Siam to five and Great Britain to four. 
These are interesting as showing that a foundation was 
already laid for the system of arbitration treaties which 
grew out of the conventions of the first Hague Confer- 
ence, and they mark a distinct period in the evolution of 
arbitration. 

The information given by Dr. Darby has hitherto been 
rather difficult to obtain, because the various records are 
scattered through international documents that are in- 
accessible to the general student. Disappointment was 
felt when the Hague Conferences failed to make what 
is called “a world treaty of arbitration” applicable to all 
nations alike that are parties to it, and putting them 
under a single system; but, as Dr. Darby, speaking from 
long experience in the peace movement, rightly says, 
“ Political change is slow, and international politics slowest 
of any.” But though there was failure to make a world 
treaty, one hundred and thirty treaties of obligatory ar- 
bitration have been made by the nations in pairs since 
1899, and there have already been fifteen or twenty 
renewals of those which had expired. 

It is impracticable to reprint here from Dr. Darby’s 
list the details of instances of international settlements 
by legal methods within late years, but a summary of his 
investigations shows that the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration has already tried eight of these cases, one of 
which was the Fisheries case. Of other cases previously 
reported to the meeting of the International Law Asso- 
ciation as having been begun, eleven cases have lately 
been closed. There are still in process of settlement 
thirteen cases, and sixteen new cases of arbitration appear 
on the list. The Central American Court of Justice is 
already established and has tried one case. A second 
case submitted to it was declined because of lack of juris- 
diction. The fact is,— and Dr. Darby’s article bears out 


the observation,— that arbitration is going along so nat- 
urally nowadays that of many cases that are tried the 
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general reader hears as little as he hears of the ordinary 
cases that come before the United States Supreme Court. 

Dr. Darby is in the habit of making carefully drawn 
distinctions when he writes, and he expects other students 
to do the same, He discriminates between a Court of 
Arbitration and a Court of Justice. The Court of Arbitral 
Justice, the plan of which was drafted by the second 
Hague Conference, was, according to his view, based on 
the principle of world federation, which implies limita- 
tions to national sovereignty. The failure of the nations 
to institute it may be superficially explained by saying 
that it was impossible to get an international agreement 
upon the method of appointing judges, but in reality it 
was due to the fact that the world was not ready for the 
application of the federative principle. Federation is as 
important as arbitration, but at present we can only do 
our best to educate the world up to it. We must not 
expect to realize it in its fullness. Arbitration, on the 
contrary, is based upon national freedom — freedom of 
the nations in the choice of judges to whom a case is 
voluntarily submitted by mutual agreement on the part 
of the nations concerned, the subject and terms of the 
reference being first defined by them and power given 
to carry out the award. “ Destroy this,” says Dr. Darby, 
“and it is no longer arbitration. In other words, arbi- 
tration is not justice in the technical sense, nor formal 
justice arbitration.” 

Dr. Darby notes the promise for the future of interna- 
tional justice as based upon the world federation idea, 
which the creation of the recent United States Peace 
Commission implies, and refers briefly to some of the 
statements made by Hamilton Holt on this subject; but 
he does not regard the commission as a finality. In dis- 
cussing the proposition to invest the International Prize 
Court with the powers of the Court of Arbitral Justice, 
he adopts the view of the ApvocaTE or Peace, which 
gave warning of the danger of creating divisions and 
barriers among the nations by taking “the short cut” to 
achieve the end in view instead of the natural course 
of international evolution, in which all the nations act 
together instead of some forcing others into line. He 
impliedly criticizes the League of Peace idea, “with its 
purpose of preventing peace by war, which is so peril- 
ously akin to the jingo principle upon which modern 
civilization is based as to be scarcely distinguishable from 
it.” He also doubts, though he does not strenuously 
oppose, the value of an international police. To his 
mind the peaceful administration of the world rests upon 
law and order, order as the result of law, rather than 
upon force. To use his own words, “The more intelli- 
gent a man is the more clearly does he see that questions 
of morals or of law cannot be settled by muscle, and that 
ethics cannot be determined by force. The world is 
making progress in ethics as well as in intelligence, and 
in the study of the science of government. There is 
more altruism to-day than ever before, and all the great 
forces of the world are working towards peace. The 
Hague Court is going to increase constantly in power 
and influence, and humanity will surely reach a time 
when the settlement of quarrels by war will seem as 
strange as the settling of questions some centuries ago 
by wager of battle instead of by legal decisions, as is 
the case in the present position of our civilization.” 
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Editorial Notes. 


The Newfoundland Fisheries Case, re- 
cently terminated, is being closely followed 
at The Hague by the Orinoco Steamship 
Company Claims Case between this country and Vene- 
zuela. The first meeting of the tribunal to hear this 
case was held on the 20th of September. The case for 
the United States is in charge of William C. Dennis, 
assistant solicitor of the Department of State. The his- 
tory of the case is something as follows: During the 
presidency of Castro, the Orinoco Steamship Company, 
a New Jersey corporation doing business with South 
America, filed a claim for something over $1,400,000 
with the Venezuelan government for the alleged arbi- 
trary revocation by the Castro government of certain 
exclusive privileges. The two governments came to an 
agreement and submitted the claim to a mixed commis- 
sion for adjustment. This commission awarded the com- 
pany about $28,000 damages. Our Secretary of State 
was dissatisfied with the decision of the commission, and 
pointed out that it abounded in errors of law and of fact. 
This led to prolonged negotiations between the two gov- 
ernments. Finally, the late William I. Buchanan was 
sent to Caracas to seek an adjustment of this and other 
differences. He finally prevailed upon the Venezuelan 
government to settle all the other differences directly 
with our government, and to allow this Orinoco Claims 
case to go to The Hague for arbitration. The case and 
the counter cases of each of the governments have been 
carefully prepared, and now the oral arguments are to 
be heard by the court. 


The Orinoco 
Claims Case. 





Congressman Tawney, Chairman of the 


Pr , House Committee on Appropriations, in an 
4 r cent. : . ° ° 
in mating article in The American Review of Re- 


views, gives the following startling figures 
of the increased national expenditures in the war and 
navy establishments : 


“ But by far the most serious single cause of our greatly 
increasing expenditures is the cost of maintaining and 
enlarging our military establishments. The total appro- 
priations for the army, navy, fortifications and military 
academy for 1910 were $248,832,714.72, while the appro- 
priations for the same purposes for 1897 were only $61,- 
688,477.29. The appropriations for 1910 exceeded those 
for 1897 by over 400 per cent. The total appropriations 
for all other purposes, exclusive of postal expenditures, 
for 1897 were $315,253,968.90, while for 1910 they were 
$560,876,772.40, or an increase of 178 per cent. In 
other words, the percentage of increase in expenditures 
for preparation for war is more than double the percent- 
age of increase in all other expenditures, including past 
wars. 

“ During the fiscal year 1909 we expended in prepara- 
tion for war, that is, for our army, navy, fortifications, 
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and other objects made necessary by our present policy, 
39.4 per cent. of our entire revenue for that year, exclu- 
sive of postal receipts; and on account of past wars we 
expended 32 per cent. of our total revenues, or for both 
purposes 71.4 per cent., leaving only 28.6 per cent. for 
all other governmental purposes outside of the postal 


service. While it is practically impossible to reduce our 
expenditures on account of past wars, it is possible to 
reduce very greatly our expenditures in preparation for 
war, without jeopardizing in the least our national safety, 
and it is to be hoped that the enlightened intelligence of 
the people will, in the not distant future, demand that we 
cease this reckless waste indulged in merely for the grati- 
fication of an unwarranted national pride.” 





The American Peace Society Library 
has had the great good fortune to acquire 
a set of the “ Autobiography of Andrew 
D, White,” in two volumes, the gift of the author himself. 
In addition to its interesting review of the author’s long 
connection with Cornell University, of his residence at 
St. Petersburg and at Berlin as the official representative 
of his country, and of other salient facts in his life, the 
“ Autobiography” contains an extended and most in- 
structive account of the work of the first Hague Confer- 
ence in which Dr. White took so prominent and efficient a 
part as the head of the United States delegation. Weare 
glad indeed to have on our shelves this important work, 
which contains one of the best first-hand accounts in 
existence of the proceedings of the official Peace Confer- 
ence of 1899. Dr. White’s interest in the movement for 
international arbitration and peace continues as living 
and fresh to-day as ever, and we hope that he may live 
to see the consummation, or at least the fuller develop- 
ment, of the work of organizing international peace on a 
judicial basis, in the commencement of which he had such 
a fruitful hand. 


Andrew D, White's 
Autobiography. 





Ex-Governor Curtis Guild, special am- 
bassador to Mexico, at the celebration of 
the centennial of her independence, reply. 
ing to the toast, “ International Peace,” at a dinner given 
by Seftor Creel, former ambassador to this country, on 
the evening of September 17, gave utterance to the 
following noble sentiments : 


Our Desire for 
Real Peace. 


“Our desire for universal peace is real. With no dis- 
senting voice in my own country, Congress has authorized 
the President to appoint a commission to join with those 
of other nations that we may lift a heavy burden from 
the backs of all the toilers by at least the restriction of 
the armaments of the world. The United States has 
thus taken its first step toward no medieval truce of 
days, but toward an ever-abiding peace of God. Frank- 
ness, trust, the consideration of the weak by the strong, 
the desire to act not so much in accord with antiquated 
precedents as in accordance with justice, right and honor, 
the determination, in short, to act as nations as we would 
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as gentlemen — such are the characteristics of the new 
diplomacy, the diplomacy of a happier world than our 
fathers knew.” 

The whole celebration, not only in the city of Mexico, 
but on the Texas border and elsewhere, has been a re- 
markably impressive event; the finest harmony has pre- 
vailed, and the mingling of representatives from many 
nations has done much to further the cause of interna- 
tional brotherhood and concord. 








Prof. William James of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who died this summer at the age 
of sixty-nine, was a profound student of the problem of 
peace and war. He never identified himself in a formal 
way with the peace organizations, but he was a square 
anti-militarist and reckoned himself among the most 
pronounced pacifists. No one ever saw more clearly 
than he the total absurdity and irrationality of trying 
to settle controversies by cutting throats and breaking 
heads. His quarrel with the pacifists, so far as he had 
any, was wholly as to the method of their opposition, 
not to the ends sought by them. We give on another 
page what Professor James called his own peace utopia. 
This is taken from his paper on “The Moral Equivalent 
of War,” published in February last by the American 
Association for International Conciliation. In this fine 
analysis of the influence of war in the past in producing 
hereditary warlike instincts, we think Professor James 
laid entirely too much stress on the part which war has 
had in the production of what are called the martial vir- 
tues —-intrepidity, contempt of softness, surrender of 
private interest, obedience to command, etc.. By far the 
larger portion of these virtues, which are only incident- 
ally martial, it seems to us, have been produced by the 
world-old struggle against nature, which has been going 
on in all ages, in many forms, in time of peace as in 
time of war. War has doubtless been chiefly responsible 
for the strictly fighting, the belligerent instincts; but 
these permanent human virtues of courage and endur- 
ance, which the pacifists hold in even higher esteem than 
the militarists, have had their root in something much 
deeper and more universal than war. Professor James’ 
proposal that the struggle against mature shall be organ- 
ized and that the whole youthful population, the sons of 
the rich as well as the sons of the poor, shall be con- 
scripted to serve for a certain number of years in the 
“army enlisted against Nature,” will be much more 
likely to meet with opposition from professional military 
men than from professional peace men. Peace men 
have always been urging that the enormous sums of 
money which go into the military and naval budgets 
should be rescued from this colossal waste and turned 
into support of the ceaseless struggle against nature for 
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the welfare of mankind, but they know very well that 
the organization in completer form of the struggle against 
nature is impossible so long as the major part of the 
public revenues is thrown recklessly into the bottomless 
abyss of the war and navy budgets. 





A very interesting international visit has 
ee been that of the German students to Lon- 
don, Manchester, Birmingham and other 
English cities the past month. They were given oppor- 
tunity not only to see the universities and technical 
schools, the places of historic interest, the factories and 
shops, the ship canal, etc., but also to see something of 
private life in England through the hospitality of private 
homes extended to them. They expressed themselves 
as greatly pleased with their reception, and some of the 
English people who met them frankly confessed that 
these students gave the impression that the Germans 
were not so bad a people as they had been led to believe. 
Such a friendly visit as this is worth more to the two 
countries than any number of Dreadnaughts constructed 
on either side of the North Sea. English students are 
planning to return the visit. 





A story comes from Seattle, Wash., by 
way of the office of the American Board 
in Boston, which exemplifies once more 
the well-known hollow and criminally shameful argu- 
ments, or pretenses of argument, which are often resorted 
to by the big-navy promoters, in order to get more 
battleships, naval stations, etc. Professor Cady of the 
Government School at Kyoto, Japan, was stopping in 
Seattle and fell in with a somewhat prominent citizen 
of the place. The conversation naturally turned to 
Japan, from which Professor Cady had just come. The 
man from Seattle began at once to berate Japan as bit- 
terly hostile to the United States. She was, while mak- 
ing big pretenses of friendship, preparing with all possible 
speed to make war on this country. She could land a 
great army on our wesiern coast, bombard the Pacific 
cities and ports, and do a lot of other dreadful things, 
while we were perfectly helpless to resist her, because 
unprepared ; in other words, he was rehashing to Pro- 
fessor Cady exactly what is heard in Congress every 
winter when the navy bill comes on, but of which one 
hears not a whisper after the navy increasers have got 
what they want. The Kyoto professor, who knows 
Japan well, finally held up his eloquent interlocutor and 
asked him what he was driving at. “You know per- 


A Seattle 
Story. 


fectly well,” he said, “ as I know perfectly well, that what 
you are saying about Japan has not a word of truth in it. 
The reply was, 


” 


Why are you talking in this way?” 
“ Well, we’ ve got to have a naval station at Seattle 
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Professor Cady does not tell us whether his Seattle ac- 
quaintance has the reputation of being a good neighbor, 
a conscientious business man, and a high-minded patriot 
or not! 





The following resolutions were adopted 
at the recent General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Sweden: 


As servants of Him whose coming to this world was 
hailed by angels singing “on earth peace,” and finding 
that our proper place is in the ranks of those who 
strive toward disarmament, that “every battle of the 
warrior ” shall cease forever, we propose : 

Resolved, 1, That we acknowledge and sympathize 
with the movement that endeavors to have all inter- 
national conflicts and difficulties settled by arbitration ; 

Resolved, 2, That we earnestly disapprove and deplore 
that such enormous sums are required and paid every 
year for the armies and navies of the world ; 

Resolved, 3, That we request parents and educators in 
general so to teach the young that they may get a true 
comprehension of this matter, and be convinced how 
abominable it is to shed the blood of men; 

Resolved, 4, That we express our satisfaction with the 
praise for what our countryman, Mr. Alfred Nobel, now 
deceased, did by his donation in the interest of universal 
peace ; 

Resolved, 5, That we also express our delight in and 
our loud praise of the noble generosity of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, by which it has been possible to erect a worthy 
palace for the Hague Tribunal ; 

Resolved, 6, That we adopt the proposal of the Peace 
and Arbitration Society of Sweden, that the first Sunday 
after Christmas be set apart as Peace Sunday in our 
churches. 


Swedish 
Methodists 
on Peace. 


News from the Field. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of the American 
School Peace League, has been in Europe since the close 
of the Stockholm Peace Congress visiting various cities, 
giving lectures before groups of teachers on the work of 
the League in this country, and seeking to help on the 
peace propaganda among educators in Europe. 


Hon. George E. Roberts, head of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago and president of the Chicago 
Peace Society since its organization, has been chosen 
director of the United States Mint and has gone to 
Washington. <A farewell dinner was given to him at 
the Union League Club on September 6 by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and the Chicago Peace Society. 
For further account of this dinner see the Field Secretary’s 
report on another page. 

The sixth Italian National Peace Congress was held 
at Como the 18th to 21st of September. The govern- 
ment railways gave special favors to those attending the 
Congress. 

There comes to our table the first number (July) of Por 
la Paz, the new organ in Spanish of the South American 
Universal Peace Association. It is an attractive looking 
paper, well printed and gotten up in good style. It bears 
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on its front page a picture of the “ Christ of the Andes.” 
It is, of course, as everybody will guess, the work of our 
distinguished friend and co-worker, Seiiora de Costa of 
Buenos Ayres. It contains interesting items about the 
South American Society, on the peace movement in 
different countries, etc. We wish the new journal a long, 
prosperous career in support of the movement, growing 
every day more powerful and commanding, for the uni- 
versal and permanent peace of the world. The address 
of the journal is 1105 Calle Santa Fe, Buenos Ayres. 


The Standing Committee of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association of England (40 Outer Temple, 
Strand, London) has conveyed to the officers and mem- 
bers of the American Peace Society sympathy over the 
loss sustained in the death of their “ admirable president,” 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine, and an expression of the great 
esteem in which they held him. A similar expression of 
sympathy has also been received from the International 
Peace Bureau at Berne. 


Since the Stockholm Peace Congress Miss Anna B. 
Eckstein has continued her labors in Europe in the in- 
terest of the world-petition. In Sweden she addressed 
meetings gotten up for her at Sundsvall, Hernésand, 
Angermanstrom, Oerebro, Karlstad and Malmé. In some 
of these meetings nearly a thousand persons were present, 
and everywhere the warmest interest was taken in the 
enterprise. Miss Eckstein is now lecturing again in 
Austria, and in November she will go to England for a 
series of lectures. 


The British Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
have decided to place a bust of Sir Willliam Randal 
Cremer in the Peace Palace at The Hague. That is a 
most fitting thing to do. 


Robert C. Root, Pacific Coast Representative of the 
American Peace Society, has had a busy summer increas- 
ing the numbers in the Southern California Peace Society, 
working in teachers’ institutes, working up interest in a 
Pacific Coast Peace Congress for next year, sending 
questions to all California candidates for Congress, etc. 
He is just now spending some weeks at Berkeley, work- 
ing up the peace oratorical contests for the State Uni- 
versity and Leland Stanford University, and devoting 
himself to high schools, teachers’ institutes, churches, 
young people’s societies, clubs, etc. Mr. Root and his 
colleagues in California hope to secure the National 
Peace Congress for 1915. 


a <e- 


Brevities. 


At the Trade and Labor Congress of Canada, held 
last month at Fort William, the new naval policy of the 
Dominion was strongly deplored and opposed. The 
executive committee recommended “that continued 
efforts be made to promote the efforts of those who 
believe in international peace.” 


The International Socialist Congress at Copen- 
hagen last month brought together nearly all the Socialist 
leaders of the world. ‘The chief business of the congress 
was the question of the attitude of organized labor in the 
event of war. The most important resolution adopted 
was one which emphasized the fact that the working 
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classes of no country ever benefit by war; that arbitra- 
tion should take the place of war; and provided that the 
question of a strike of workers in case of war should be 
fully threshed out by the executive committee in consul- 
tation with the responsible authorities of every country, 
the result to be presented at the next Socialist Congress 
at Vienna three years hence. 


At the International Miners’ Congress, held at 
Brussels last month, the following resolution, moved by 
Thomas Burt, was unanimously adopted : “ We desire to 
see universal peace amongst nations, and in order to bring 
that about we are of opinion that all cases of dispute 
amongst nations should be settled by conciliation or 
arbitration.” The congress was deeply moved by Mr. 
Burt’s eloquent plea for universal peace. 


. . The president of the second Hague Conference, 
Baron de Nelidoff, Russian ambassador to France, died 
at Paris on the evening of September 17. While passing 
through Munich, August 8, he was stricken with apo- 
plexy. He wasseventy-four years old. Mr. de Staal, presi- 
dent of the first Hague Conference, died some years ago. 


. An additional prize court convention was signed 
at The Hague on September 20 by representatives of the 
United States and the other powers concerned. This 
convention was concluded in order to remove the con- 
stitutional difficulties in the way of the United States 
government signing the original prize court convention 
drafted at the second Hague Conference. The ratifica- 
tions of both conventions are now to be deposited as 
soon as practicable. 


The Carbondale (Pa.) City Teachers’ Institute, 
after a strong peace address by Professor Bromley Smith 
of Bucknell University, adopted unanimously, on the 2d 
of September, the following resolution : 

‘** Resolved, by the teachers of Carbondale City, assembled 
in their annual institute, that we deprecate the use of war as 
a means of settling international disputes, and that we urge 
the Representative in Congress from this district to use his 
influence at Washington to secure a limitation of armaments 
and a speedy reduction of the expenditures of government for 
military purposes.’’ 

The rivalry in armaments between France and 
Germany has been given a new turn by the Kaiser’s 
recent speech. The French Minister of War has ordered 
ten Bleriot monoplanes and twenty Farman biplanes for 
almost immediate delivery. By the beginning of next 
year France will possess, she thinks, the most powerful 
aerial navy in the world, —namely, sixty aeroplanes. 
She proposes to be as supreme in the air as England is 
on the sea. Indeed, she proposes to have an aerial two- 
power standard, and, if necessary, a three-power stand- 
ard. Dreadnaughts are thereafter to cut a sorry figure. 
We wonder how these French officers can keep a straight 
face when they look at each other, for Germany and 
Great Britain are going up into the air, too. Indeed, 
they are already far on the way of aerial folly, perhaps 
as far as France is. And when their aerial navies are 
each a match for the other, what will they do next? 
Come down or go further up? The thing would be 
colossally ridiculous if it were not so pitiably serious. 


; The first American International Humane Con- 
ference will be held at Washington, D.C., the 10th to 
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the 15th of this month, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Humane Association. The meetings will be held in 
the New United States National Museum. The main 
subjects to be considered are Child Protection and Animal 
Protection. The Congress, of which President Taft is 
Honorary President, promises to be a most important 
one. A humane exhibition will be held in the Museum 
during the time of the Congress. 


Baron Mitsui, said to be the richest man in 
Japan, who has been spending some weeks in New York 
City, says, as every public man of Japan has been saying, 
that all talk of war between Japan and this country is 
foolish. The mere talk in American papers of the pos- 
sibility of such a thing, the Baron says, produces deep 
sadness in Japan. There is never, he says, any talk of 
war in the Japanese papers, except expressions of regret 
over the war talk in American papers. 


- . Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of Leland 
Stanford University, is one of the incorporators of the 
International School of Peace, founded by Edwin Ginn. 
Dr. Jordan, after attending and speaking at two or three 
scientific and other congresses in Europe this summer, 
has been spending some weeks in visiting the peace 
workers in France, England, Belgium, etc., investigating 
the progress of the world peace movement. In Paris a 
dinner was given in Dr. Jordan’s honor, and presided 
over by the veteran Frederic Passy. Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant and other prominent workers were present. 


. . The construction of the Peace Palace at The 
Hague, provided for by Mr. Carnegie, is proceeding apace. 
It is proposed to have it finished by 1913. All countries 
are contributing something toward the internal decora- 
tions. It will be a work of beauty as well as of peace 
when it is finished. 


. . . The first Dreadnaught was laid down by Great 
Britain in 1905. By 1912, or seven years from the be- 
ginning, there will be seventy-six Dreadnaughts finished 
if the present program of construction goes on. These 
will have cost the enormous sum of $750,000,000. The 
“danger ” has grown as the Dreadnaughts have increased 
in number and costliness. 





Text of the Decision of the Hague Tri- 
bunal in the Newfoundland Fisheries 
Arbitration, September 7, 1910. 


Question One. To what extent are the following con- 
tentions or either of them justified ? 

It is contended on the part of Great Britain that the 
exercise of the liberty to take fish, referred to in the 
treaty (of 1818), which the inhabitants of the United 
States have forever in common with the subjects of his 
Britannic majesty, is subject to the consent of Newfound- 
land in the form of municipal laws, ordinances or rules, 
as, for example, the regulation in respect of (1) the hours, 
days or seasons when fish may be taken on the treaty 
coast. (2) The methods, means and implements to be 
used in the taking of fish or in the carrying on of fish- 
ing operations on such coasts. (3) Any matters of simi- 
lar character relating to fishing, such regulations being 
reasonable. 
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It is contended on the part of the United States that 
the exercise of such liberty is not subject to limitations 
or restraint by Great Britain, Canada or Newfoundland 
unless they are appropriate and necessary for the pro- 
tection and preservation of the common rights in such 
fisheries, and unless they be reasonable in themselves and 
fair as between local fishermen and fishermen coming 
from the United States, and not so framed as to give an 
advantage to the former over the latter, and unless their 
appropriateness, necessity, reasonableness and fairness be 
determined by the United States and Great Britain by 
common accord, and the United States concurs in their 
enforcement. 

Answer. The right of Great Britain to make regula- 
tions without the consent of the United States as to the 
exercise of the liberty to take fish, referred to in Article 
1 of the treaty of October 20, 1818, in the form of mu- 
nicipal laws, ordinances or rules of Great Britain, Canada 
or Newfoundland is inherent in the sovereignty of Great 
Britain. 

The exercise of that right by Great Britain is, however, 
limited by the said treaty in respect of the said liberties 
therein granted to the inhabitants of the United States, 
in that such regulations must be made dona fide and 
must not be in violation of the said treaty regulations, 
which are: (1) Appropriate or necessary for the pro- 
tection and preservation of such fisheries, or (2) desirable 
or necessary on grounds of public order and morals, with- 
out unnecessarily interfering with the fishery itself, and 
in both cases equitable and fair as between local and 
American fishermen, and not so framed as to give un- 
fairly an advantage to the former over the latter class, 
are not inconsistent with the obligation to execute the 
treaty in good faith, and are therefore reasonable and 
not in violation of the treaty. 

For the decision of the question whether a regulation 
is or is not reasonable, as being or not being in accord- 
ance with the dispositions of the treaty and not in vio- 
lation thereof, the treaty of 1818 contains no special 
provision. The settlement of differences in this respect 
that might arise thereafter was left to the ordinary means 
of diplomatic intercourse. By reason, however, of the 
form in which Question One is put, and by further reason 
of the admission of Great Britain, by her counsel 
before this tribunal, that it is not now for either of the 
parties to the treaty to determine the reasonableness of 
any regulations made by Great Britain, Canada or New- 
foundland, the reasonableness of any such regulation, if 
contested, must be decided, not by either of the parties, 
but by impartial authority in accordance with the prin- 
ciples herein above laid down, and in the manner pro- 
posed in the recommendations made by the tribunal. 

In virtue of Article 4 of the agreement, the tribunal 
further decides that Article 4 of the agreement is, as 
stated by counsel of the respective parties at the argu- 
ment, permanent in its effect and not terminable by the 
expiration of the general arbitration treaty of 1818 be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. 

Question Two. Have the inhabitants of the United 
States a right to employ as members of the fishing crews 
of their vessels persons not inhabitants of the United 
States ? 

Answer. In view of the preceding considerations, 
this tribunal is of the opinion that the inhabitants of the 
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United States, while exercising the liberties referred to 
in the said articles, have a right to employ as members 
of the fishing crews of their vessels persons not inhabit- 
ants of the United States; but, in view of the preceding 
considerations, the tribunal, to prevent any misunder- 
standing as to the effect of its award, expresses the 
opinion that non-inhabitants employed as members of 
the fishing crews on United States vessels derive no 
benefit or immunity from the treaty, and it is so decided 
and awarded. 

Question Three. Can the exercise by the inhabitants 
of the United States of the liberties referred to be sub- 
jected without the consent of the United States to the 
requirements of entry or report at custom houses or the 
payment of light or harbor or other dues, or any other 
similar requirement or condition of exaction ? 

Answer. The requirement that an American fishing 
vessel should report, if proper conveniences for so doing 
are at hand, is not unreasonable, for the reasons stated 
in the foregoing opinion. There should be no such re- 
quirement, however, unless there be reasonably convenient 
opportunity afforded to report, in person or by telegraph, 
either at a custom house or to a customs official; but the 
exercise of the fishing liberty by the inhabitants of the 
United States should not be subjected to the purely 
commercial formalities of a report of entry and clearance 
at a custom house, nor to light, harbor or other duties 
not imposed upon Newfoundland fishermen. 

Question Four. Under the provision of the said article 
that the American fishermen shall be admitted to enter 
certain bays or harbors for shelter, repairs, wood or 
water, and for no other purpose whatever, but that they 
shall be under such restrictions as may be necessary to 
prevent their taking, drying or curing fish therein, or in 
any other manner whatever abusing the privilege thereby 
reserved to them, is it permissible to impose restrictions 
conditional upon the payment of light or harbor or other 
dues, or entering or reporting at custom houses or any 
similar conditions? 

Answer. It is decided and awarded that such restric- 
tions are not permissible unless American fishermen 
entering such bays for any of the four purposes afore- 
said and remaining more than forty-eight hours therein 
should be required, if thought necessary by Great Britain 
or the colonial government, to report either in person or 
by telegraph at a custom house or to a customs official, if 
reasonably convenient opportunity therefor is afforded, 
and it is so decided and awarded. 

Question Five. From where must be measured the 
three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks or 
harbors referred to in the said article? 

Answer. The tribunal decides and awards that in case 
of bays the three marine miles are to be measured from 
a straight line drawn across the body of water at the 
place where it ceases to have the configuration and char- 
acteristics of a bay. At all other places the three marine 
miles are to be measured following the sinuosities of the 
coast. 

Now this tribunal hereby recommends for the consid- 
eration and acceptance of the high contracting parties 
the following rules and methods of procedure for de- 
termining the limits of the bays hereinbefore enumerated : 
(1) In every bay not hereinafter specifically provided 
for the limits of exclusion shall be drawn three miles 
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seaward from a straight line across the bay in the part 
nearest the entrance at the first point where the width 
does not exceed ten miles. (2) In the following bays 
where the configuration of the coast and the local cli- 
matic conditions are such that foreign fishermen when 
within the geographic headlands might reasonably and 
bona fide believe themselves on the high seas, the limits 
of exclusion shall be drawn in each case between the 
headlands hereinafter specified as being those at and 
within which such fishermen might be reasonably ex- 
pected to recognize the bay under average conditions. 
For the Baie des Chaleurs, the line from the light at 
Birch Point on Miscou Island to Macquereau Point light ; 
for the Bay of Miramichi, the line from the light at Point 
Escuminac to the light on the eastern point of Tabusintac 
Gully ; for Egmont Bay, in Prince Edward Island, the 
line from the light at Cape Egmont to the light at West 
Point, and off St. Anne Bay, in the Province of Nova 
Scotia, the line from the light at Point Anconi to the 
nearest point on the opposite shore of the mainland. 
For Fortune Bay, in Newfoundland, the line from 
Connaigre Head to the light on the southeasterly end of 
Brunet Island, thence to Fortune Head. For or near the 
following bays, the limits of exclusion shall be three 
marine miles seaward from the following lines, namely: 
For or near Barrington Bay, in Nova Scotia, the line 
from the light on Stoddart Island to the light on the 
south point of Cape Sable, thence to the light at Baccaro 
Point, at Chedabucto and St. Peter’s Bay; the line from 
Cranberry Island light to Green Island light, thence to 
Point Rouge for Mira Bay; the line from the light on 
the east point of Scatarie Island to the northeasterly 
point of Cape Morien, and at Placentia Bay, in New- 
foundland, the line between from Latine Point on the 
eastern mainland to the most southerly point of Red 
Island, thence by the most southerly point of Merasheen 
Island to the mainland. Long Island and Bryer Island, 
on St. Mary’s Bay, in Nova Scotia, shall, for the purpose 
of delimitation, be taken as the coasts of such bays. 

It is understood that nothing in these rules refers either 
to the Bay of Fundy, considered as a whole apart from 
its bays and creeks, or as to the Innocent Passages through 
the Gut of Canso, which were excluded by the agreement 
made by exchange of notes between Mr. Bacon and 
Mr. Bryce, dated February 21, 1909, and March 4, 1909, 
or to Conception Bay, which was provided for by the de- 
cision of the Privy Council in the case of the Direct 
United States Cable Company agent of the Anglo- Amer- 
ican Telegraph Company, in which decision the United 
States have acquiesced. 

Question Six. Have the inhabitants of the United 
States the liberty to take fish in the bays, harbors and 
creeks on that part of the southern coast of Newfound- 
land which extends from Cape Race to Rameau Islands, 
or on the western and northern coasts of Newfoundland 
from Cape Race to Quirpon Island, or on the Magdalen 
Islands ? 

Answer. This tribunal is of opinion that American 
inhabitants are entitled to fish in the bays, creeks and 
harbors of the treaty coasts of Newfoundland and the 
Magdalen Islands, and it is so decided and awarded. 

Question Seven. Are the inhabitants of the United 
States, whose vessels resort to the treaty coasts, entitled 
to have, for those vessels when duly authorized by the 
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United States on that behalf, the commercial privileges 
on treaty coast accorded by agreement or otherwise to 
United States trading vessels generally ? 

Answer. For these reasons this tribunal is of the 
opinion that the inhabitants of the United States are so 
entitled in so far as concerns this treaty, there being 
nothing in its provisions to disentitle them, provided the 
treaty liberty of fishing and the commercial privileges are 
not exercised concurrently, and it is so decided and 
awarded. 

The decision is signed by the whole tribunal, but 
notice of dissent from the majority report is filed by Luis 
M. Drago with respect to Question Five. 


The United States-Canadian Peace 
Centennial. 


A number of important letters have been received at 
the office of the American Peace Society in response to 
inquiries sent out by the assistant secretary, Dr. J. L. 
Tryon, expressing the most hearty approval of the pro- 
posed celebration of the close of the century of peace 
between the United States and the mother country. 
The letters show a sincere regard in the United States 
for Canada and Great Britain. Some of them speak in 
the warmest terms of appreciation of the Rush-Bagot 
agreement of 1817, which resulted in disarmament on 
the Great Lakes, and has done so much to prevent fric- 
tion and to promote trustful, friendly intercourse between 
us and our northern neighbor. Several of the letters 
emphasize the necessity of making the celebration a 
purely pacific one, and of keeping out of it all military 
display ; and, further, of making it the occasion of the 
conclusion of a treaty of unlimited arbitration between 
Great Britain and: the United States. A few of the let- 
ters are given below: 





Hon. Andrew D. White, LL. D., ex-Ambassador, Chair- 
man of the American Delegation to the First 
Hague Conference. 

Referring to your letter of July 30th, I am especially glad 
to hear from you of the plan for the centennial celebration 
of the Peace of Ghent. From every point of view it seems to 
me wise. We have had much centennial rejoicing over various 
battles ; let us now recall the fact that, despite demagogues 
on both sides, peace has been maintained for one hundred 
years. Surely, anything that reminds us of that great fact 
cannot fail to produce good effects, and one of them would be 
sturdy and spirited resistance to all efforts tending to put an 
end to the era of goodwill which has brought to both the 
countries concerned so many blessings. 


Hon. Richard Olney, ex-Secretary of State. 

The suggestion of a celebration of the making of the 
Treaty of Ghent and of the One Hundred Years of Peace that 
have followed appeals to me strongly. The celebration should 
be national in character and should be of a nature and on a 
scale commensurate with the great place in the world occupied 
by the English-speaking countries who engage in it. Three 
things about the Treaty of Ghent make it noteworthy and its 
commemoration peculiarly desirable. It ended a war ; it was 
the first step towards a real revival of kindly feeling between 
two great branches of the English race ; and by its exclusion 
of warships from the Great Lakes, it has presented an endur- 
ing object lesson of what two countries peacefully disposed 
may accomplish towards keeping war at a distance. The 
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warship clause of the Treaty has been described as a ‘‘self- 
denying ordinance.’’ The description is correct if it is well 
to encourage the fighting spirit by a preparedness for fighting, 
which necessarily acts as a temptation to fight. On the other 


hand, the description is incorrect and the warship clause 
spells not sacrifice, but an enlightened view of self interest if 
peace is the true national policy and is promoted by any expe- 
dient that delays and obstructs hostile outbreaks and gives 
time for passions to cool and reason to reassert itself. 


President Abbott Lawrence Lowell, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Your plan for a commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
the United States after the War of 1812 seems to me an excel- 
lent one, and I am not at all sure that the actual anniversary 
of the treaty, that is, December, 1914, would be a bad time 
for it. However, that is an unimportant matter. 

The century of peace along our great frontier of three thou- 
sand miles long is certainly a very notable event in the world’s 
history, and there has never, perhaps, been a time within that 
century when the prospects of an indefinite continuance of 
that peace have been brighter than they are at the present day. 

The provision in the treaty forbidding the maintenance of 
naval fleets upon the Great Lakes is in itself a matter that 
deserves commemoration. How many people would have 
expected at the time that the provision would be scrupulously 
observed for a century! 

I think you are quite right also, as a matter of sentiment 
and policy, in excluding all military forms of demonstration 
from the occasion. One of the things that might be com- 
memorated would be the growth and mutual assistance of our 
educational institutions within that period, and in this the 
universities of the United States and Canada could help. 


Cardinal Gibbons. 


I take great pleasure in concurring with the views of the 
distinguished gentlemen in recommending the commemoration 
of the ope hundredth anniversary of the treaty of peace which 
was signed between Great Britain and the United States in 
1814. This celebration will not only record a memorable pacific 
event, but it will serve to ratify and consolidate a lasting peace 
between these two great nations. 

And I am persuaded that England and America, by main- 
taining peace among themselves, will, at the same time, be the 
guardians and sentinels of peace and goodwill among the 
nations of the earth. Such now, thank God, is the influence 
and prestige of these two English-speaking nations that few 
powers will venture to plunge into the Sea of Strife so long as 
our country and England shall say to them, ‘‘ Peace be still,” 
and ‘*Thus far you shall come, and you shall go no further, 
and here you shall break your swelling waves’’— of discord. 


His Excellency Eben S. Draper, Governor of Massa- 

chusetts. 

I do approve most heartily of a British-American celebra- 
tion of the one hundred years of peace that have existed 
between our two great nations. 

While it is important for us to maintain friendly relations 
with all nations, it is especially a cause for congratulation 
that our relations with our great neighbor, Canada, which 
forms our northern boundary, should not merely be peaceful, 
but extremely friendly. 

I am anxious that our relations shall not only be peaceful 
and friendly, but grow more intimate as time goes on, and I 
believe that a celebration such as you refer to will help in that 
direction. 


His Excellency A. Pothier, Governor of Rhode Island. 

The idea of the proposed American-Canadian peace celebra- 
tion in 1914 appeals to me as being in the line of establishing 
more intimate relations between the United States and the 
provinces of Great Britain which bound the northern line of 
this country. The historical significance of the celebration is 
certainly noteworthy, but the opportunities for a closer inti- 
macy and a better understanding between the citizens of the 
two countries whose commercial interests are so largely iden- 
tical will, I believe, be widely recognized and taken advantage 
of by the progressive people of both. 
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Hon. Richard Bartholdt, M. C., President of the Amer- 
ican Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 

There is in all history no lesson as instructive as is the 
agreement between the United States and Great Britain with 
respect to Canada. ‘lhe two great countries, ninety-six years 
ago, agreed by treaty to withdraw the soldiers from the 
boundary line between Canada and the United States, to dis- 
mantle the forts and police the lakes by means of a few gun- 
boats on each side armed by one small gun and twenty men 
each. This treaty has been the means of permanent peace 
between Canada and the United States, and to arrange on the 
eve of the third Hague Conference an impressive celebration 
of this historical event is a splendid idea, because it will carry 
the lesson that the peace between all of the other nations 
could be safeguarded in exactly the same manner. I trust 
the centennial will be celebrated in a way worthy of its sig- 
nificance, and may serve as an example in the future so that 
peaceful achievements may be commemorated in preference 
to the triumphs of bloody war. 


Dean Henry Wade Rogers, Yale University Law School. 

I most heartily approve the proposal to celebrate the centen- 
nial anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent in 1914 
and the century of peace which has existed between this 
country and Great Britain. The experience of a hundred 
years has justified the wisdom of that great treaty, and the 
celebration proposed will not only cement the friendship 
which exists between the United States and England, but it 
should also be used to advance the cause of peace between 
the nations of the world. The present policy of this and 
other nations of constructing great Dreadnaughts and wasting 
annually on immense armaments millions of money will lead 
some nations into national bankruptcy if not soon brought to 
an end. 


Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., LL. D., President United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston. 

As one who was born on the Canadian side of the imaginary 
line which divides the two great nations of North America, 
and yet is a descendant of eight generations of Massachusetts 
ancestors, I rejoice to express my sympathy with the move- 
ment to celebrate the centenary of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

The fact that two great nations can live side by side for one 
hundred years without any forts or naval armaments to keep 
the peace is a lesson which ought to be impressed upon the 
whole world; and this celebration will do much to make this 
impression. 

I am sure I can speak for the three and a half millions of 
Christian Endeavorers in the United States, Canada, and 
Great Britain, who belong to an organization that stands pre- 
eminently for peace, fellowship and goodwill, when I say 
that, without exception, they, too, will rejoice in the celebra- 
tion of one hundred years of peace. 


Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., LL. D., Bishop of 
Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 

The simple fact that the United States and Great Britain 
have sustained peace for one hundred years is of great signifi- 
cance and well worthy of recognition. For this has been ac- 
complished through self-restraint and sense of justice on both 
sides. 

A proper observance of the fact will start the two great na- 
tions off for another century more closely bound together than 
ever before. 





Humane Teaching and International 


Peace, 
BY CARL.HEATH, SECRETARY OF THE BRITISH NATIONAL 
PEACE COUNCIL, 

Address ai the Sixth British National Peace Congress, 1910. 
EDUCATION RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CON- 
GRESS. 

‘* Whereas, the aim of national education should be to 
create intelligent, generous and independent citizens, and 
whereas the aim of the militarist party in seeking to capture 
the public secondary school, and to link young boys to the 
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army organization by means of cadet corps and rifle shooting 
contests at Bisley is to turn the youth of the land into sup- 
porters of the militarist view of life ; 

‘*This Congress calls upon liberal-minded headmasters 
actively to oppose the method of this new militarism in the 
interests of a liberal and humanizing education. 

‘* Further, the Congress urges upon all elementary school 
teachers, and upon the authorities controlling the public ele- 
mentary schools, the supreme need of developing in young 
children the ethical sense of justice, of teaching them that 
there is but one moral code for nations and for individuals, 
and of setting before them the ideals of a higher humanity 
aiming at life-saving and human brotherhood rather than of 
power ebtained by war and brute force.” 

Mr. Carl Heath, secretary of the National Peace 
Council, said: In moving this resolution I desire to 
emphasize one or two of the expressions in its wording. 
One ,of these is the “militarist view of life.” As a 
former schoolmaster, I particularly wish to do no injus- 
tice to those colleagues of mine in the school-mastering 
profession who hold this view. What is it in militarism 
that appeals to so many men, or shall I say schoolmasters, 
not of brutal and aggressive instincts, but of culture, of 
religious feelings and often of large nature? For, of 
course, it is not to be pretended that all our opponents 
in this matter are either stupid or savage. The support 
which many headmasters give to militarism is often, it 
must be admitted, due to a largeness of temperament, a 
desire to develop strength from struggle, to teach service 
of the state in place of satisfaction of self. And it is 
this ideal life behind the military form that makes the 
growth of militarism in the schools so much the more 
profoundly dangerous. 

The other day I read again those lines of the poet, 
W. E. Henley : — 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbow’d. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate ; 
I am the captain of my soul. 
Here is finely expressed the kind of idealism I am think- 
ing of. For Henley was just one of those men who was 
an ardent militarist, imperialist and supporter of all those 
things we are opposed to. Yet no one could know 
Henley without recognizing the fineness of his nature, 
the disinterestedness and largeness of his life. 

Behind the soldier view of existence, in fact, is a 
powerful and effective sort of ideal that appeals to many 
schoolmasters, and must be recognized and understood 
before we can successfully grapple with the problem of 
the invasion of the schools by militarism. 

Now I have lived in the schools for the last twenty 
years, and I feel quite sure that whilst it may be our 
duty, and, indeed, the only course, to meet with a direct 
negative the demand for public support of cadet corps 
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and rifle ranges in the schools, that is mot the best way 
to meet the spirit which animates many of the best of 
our schoolmasters in demanding these things. Still less 
is it effective to describe this spirit as an optical illusion, 
and to demonstrate that the military organization of 
national life will not lead to commercial advantage — 
will not, in a successful war, as Mr. Norman Angell tells 
us, “ Make a single Englishman a shilling’s worth the 
richer.” I am not disparaging Mr. Angell’s book, which 
is one every pacifist should read, but I can imagine the 
contempt of a Henley, or, let us say, an ordinary public 
schoolmaster, for such an argument. 

School life, if it is worth anything, is essentially a 
period of constructive formation, and pacifists would 
therefore do well to put forward their aims in the educa- 
tional miliew on an essentially constructive basis. That 
is why, both as a humanitarian and as a teacher, I hope 
to see more time and thought given to the working out 
of a constructive humanitarianism which shall show 
teachers, in what I may call a historical atmosphere, 
the growth of humane development, how the spirit of 
service and struggle is raised from age to age to higher 
levels, how those ideals of life which prompt the accept- 
ance of militarism can be made to subserve a higher 
human development and a higher human service. 

In the schools we want a constructive atmosphere of 
humane thought, an environment of humanity as well as 
of humanities. It was with this idea in view that the 
National Peace Council this year sent literature to the 
head teachers of each of the twenty-one thousand ele- 
mentary schools in England and Wales —a propaganda 
which has had considerable success. 

Letters received from schoolmasters show that there is 
a large field for work through the teachers. Next we 
will attack the secondary schools, and perhaps that may 
prove even more valuable work, because under the newer 
developments of the educational ladder these schools are 
beginning to contain the pick of the children of all classes. 
At any rate we want to bring the peace movement and 
all that it stands for into all types of schools. I particu- 
larly feel that we need to influence the history teaching 
and the teaching of civic and national morals. And 
again our work must be through the teachers. 

One of the greatest difficulties we have to contend with 
is the belief that peace people are a flabby type, a some- 
what namby-pamby, goody-goody kind, who desire above 
all things a pleasant, undisturbed world of material com- 
fort. Well, what I say to boys when I have the chance 
of speaking to them on this question is this: Interna- 
tional peace does not mean the end of struggle and 
striving, a resting the oars as we float on a sea of pros- 
perous, undisturbed good living. On the contrary, it 
means bucking up, a higher and deeper and much more 
difficult struggle. We are not barbarians, we are civil- 
ized; but we have got to get on beyond civilization. 

Civilization has developed the social order — civilized 
man, but not yet humanized him. That is the next stage 
we are getting on to. In humanization we are going to 
bid final farewell not only to the brate-individual (bar- 
barism), but to the brute-society (present civilization), 
but never to struggling and striving — to the effort to 
develop to our utmost all our capacities of mind and heart, 
to bear unflinchingly the bludgeonings of life and to 
remain captains of our souls. 
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Let us teach the young at least that the struggle of 
the future is to arise not through lust of food, as with 
savages; not through lust of power and dominance, as 
with civilized men; but through desire for social service, 
scientific knowledge and spiritual progression, for these 
are the qualities of the humanized man. 

To those who are not teachers I would say, do not 
mistake the ordinary boy. I know him well. I have 
had him for daily companion in a dozen different parts 
of the country, in a dozen different types of school — 
private, slum and public school. He may not have 
arrived at that stage when we are told that every 
boy will be at least a Bernard Shaw in intellectual 
gymnastics, and he may be a young barbarian in some 
ways still, but at least he has a keen sense of the virtue 
of personal justice and of personal honor. 

It lies with adults to apply that sense to the life of the 
world and to show children that what is wrong for me 
as a man cannot be right for me as a citizen. If lying, 
thieving, murder are crimes for me, so they are for my 
country. And any child can see it. It takes the con- 
fused mind of an adult to fail to grasp the unity of moral 
truth and action and to create for himself a double 
standard. 

And then racial hatreds (which are the roots of war) 
no genuine children have. In English public school life 
I have known Spaniard, French, Russian, Jap, Hindoo 
and negro boys, and I have been myself a foreign boy 
in a foreign school. The only racial difficulty for chil- 
dren is the language difficulty. There is no other. 


The others come by the things and the thoughts we 


surround children with. The introduction of militarism 
into the schools is the introduction of an atmosphere of 
enmity, of suspicion, of thoughts of power obtained by 
force. It is always morally retrograde for the young. 
We pacifists, desiring as we do a finer, juster, more 
rational form of human society, must, of course, use all 
our opportunities for promoting the evolution of this 
society, but chiefly we must ever remember that this 
humaner society, which will not come in a day, lies in 
the hands of the children and of the children’s children 
to bring about. They must establish the Vita Nuova. 
Our appeal is to all men and women of goodwill who 
desire that era which Lord Courtney has so finely de- 
scribed as one “in which a series of moral forces will 
take the place of the series of physical forces” making 
up the history of the past. But most of all in this won- 
derful evolution of man through the ages, from barbarism 
to civilization and from civilization to humanization, the 
eternal appeal which the moral conscience makes to 
humanity to live more resolutely as Goethe said, “ In the 
Whole, the Good and the Beautiful,” must always be, in 
the main, an appeal to the young. 


Baron li Kamon, the Man Who Pre-= 
vented War Between the United 
States and Japan in 1852. 


DEFOREST, D.D., SENDAI, JAPAN. 





BY J. H. 


In the United States National Museum, Washington, 
D. C., is a wooden statue of Baron Ii Kamon, which 
probably very few people notice, and even those who 
stop to look at it doubtless think it a rather repulsive 
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object unworthy of any special inquiry. I was talking 
recently with one of his retainers, a fine gentleman over 
seventy, and he said: “I was sorry to have that statue 
of our daimyo go to America, for its face is altogether 
too fierce; he wasn’t that kind of a man.” 

However that may be, Baron Kamon was of neces- 
sity a man of powerful will, the one decisive character 
in those eventful days when Commodore Perry’s fleet 
threw Japan into a kind of wild panic. “ Drive the bar- 
barians out !” was the irresponsible cry of the two- 
sworded samurai; and this panic-fever reached its height 
when the father of the present emperor virtually ordered 
the expulsion of the western barbarians, and had prayers 
offered at the Ise Shrine for the success of this attempt. 

At that agitated time when the ablest statesmen were 
in doubt, or else had completely lost their heads, Ii 
Naosuke, lord of Hikone Castle and special guardian of 
the imperial court, was called to the premiership of the 
Shogunate, and received imperial instructions to drive 
out the barbarians. Here, then, was the greatest crisis 
of modern Japanese history, with the Kyoto court and 
many of the ablest daimyos and the hot blood of multi- 
tudes of samurai all against any intercourse with for- 
eigners; with many other high officials in positive 
perplexity and unable to offer any solution of this un- 
expected national problem; and with only a few daring 
to favor the opening of the country, knowing that such 
advice exposed them to a traitor’s death. 

Then this clear-headed premier gave his views to his 
counsellors: “These barbarians will surely make war, 
just as they have done in China, unless we enter into 
treaty relations with them. We are absolutely unable to 
fight them with any prospect of victory. We shall surely 
be defeated and forced to make a humilating treaty. The 
only way to save our country is to make the best treaty 
we can now, and then prepare for war on equal terms.” 

So, to save his country from unknown calamity, he 
ordered the signing of the first commercial treaty with 
the United States. This act cost him his life, but it saved 
us from war. He was warned that he would be assas- 
sinated if he dared to enter treaty relations with us, but 
he coolly replied that he knew the consequences, And 
sure enough the fatal deed was accomplished shortly 
after the signing, April 12, 1860. 

The story of this great statesman is worthy of a place 
in the memory of Americans who take pride in the peace- 
ful work of Commodore Perry and Townsend Harris, 
and who rejoice in the consequent half century of grow- 
ing friendship between the two great nations that face 
each other across the Pacific. Just as in all the schools 
of Japan the names of Perry and Harris are well known, 
so the name of Ii Naosuke, whose brave self-sacrifice 
enabled our two nations to come together without war, 
should be familiar to the entire student body of the 
United States. 

Tourists riding from Tokyo to Kyoto have a fine view 
from the car windows of the historic castle at Hikone, 
where the powerful Ii family ruled for generations, 
furnishing six of the nine premiers of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate during two hundred and sixty-four years. 
The castle commands a glorious view of the greatest lake 
in Japan, Lake Biwa. In this castle every year the 
Hikone samurai celebrate the birthday of their martyred 
lord, whom, next to the emperor, they reverence above 
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all men. It fell to my good fortune, in the fall of 1906, 
to be the first foreigner ever invited to attend this birth- 
day ceremony, and thus I became intensely interested in 
the story of this hero. 

On this occasion the thought occurred to me, Why has 
this man no monument here in Hikone or at the capital? 
And I learned that he was regarded as a traitor by many 
in the court who had persuaded the emperor to refuse 
him the usual posthumous honors that are conferred on 
the great men of the empire. The deep grief and indig- 
nation of the Hikone samurai was very apparent over 
this treatment of their lord, who had indeed deliberately 
sacrificed everything for his beloved land and was glori- 
ously successful in accomplishing his high purpose. I 
learned what I could from these loyal retainers of Ii, 
who, seeing my interest, presented me with the rare gift 
of one of Ii’s autograph poems, signed “ Naosuke,” and 
begged me to make known in America the story of their 
lord’s self-sacrifice. 

Later on I met four high authorities in Tokyo and 
spent many hours with them on this subject. They 
eagerly gave me all the information I asked for. Three 
of them were longing with all their hearts for the day 
when the gracious imperial word will be spoken that will 
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give Baron lia place among the dead corresponding to 
the place he won among the living, and I think the fourth 
was fully in sympathy with the plan. 

The chairman of the Committee on Modern Historical 
Investigations and author of a book, just translated, 
under the title, “ Lord Ii Naosuke and New Japan,” in a 
three hours’ interview said: “ Baron Ii’s deification does 
not directly concern our committee, but all the same, I 
personally cannot rest satisfied at the injustice of delaying 
this deserved honor. Just look at Saigo, the leader of 
the rebellion of 1877, a traitor who perished while fight- 
ing against the imperial army! And yet he has recently 
been pardoned, and his bronze statue stands conspicuous 
right here in Tokyo. But the conservatives still advise 
the emperor not to deify Ii, whom they style “ traitor,” 
and whom they hate because he put to death some of 
their relatives and friends. Well, li had to execute 
them because he had proof that they were plotting to 
kill him and all his advisers, and that would have thrown 
the whole land into anarchy. One of our greatest states- 
men is in the opposition because Ii executed this man’s 
most honored teacher. Really, Japan is ungrateful! 
Grateful, indeed, to a foreigner — Commodore Perry, — 
yet not to our own brave and truly loyal Ii! Strange, 
indeed, that the court should have persuaded the emperor 
to confer posthumous honors on the eighteen assassins of 
li, while this truly great man is left unnoticed and un- 
honored !” 

Then I went to see the greatest orator of the Diet, the 
Hon. Shimada Saburo; and also the director of the First 
Government College in Tokyo, a graduate of our Johns 
Hopkins, and the husband of a Philadelphia lady, Dr. 
Nitobe Inazo. Both of these gentlemen have delivered 
orations in the Hikone castle on the occasion of Ii’s birth- 
day. Mr. Shimada was the first public man to call 
boldly the attention of his countrymen to the real place 
of Ii in the opening of Japan, and his booklet, “ Agitated 
Japan,” translated into English and revised by Dr. W. E. 
Griffis, was published many years ago in Tokyo, London 
and New York. 

But a certain nobleman who ranks among Japan’s 
gifted statesmen gave me an interview. Though I may 
not give his name I quote his words, as they set forth in 
vivid style the terrible alternatives, one of which Ii had 
to take: “ You know that when Commodore Perry came 
the vast majority of our restless and ill-informed officials 
were absolutely against any treaty with ‘the Western 
barbarians,’ as we called them. And these ignorant men 
so influenced the emperor that he took the wholly un- 
usual step of sending express orders to Ii Kamon to 
defer all treaty negotiations with foreigners and to drive 
them from the sacred soil of Japan. Now Ii knew that 
literal obedience to the imperial command would involve 
our country at once in war, and that you Westerners 
would unite your fleets and do with us just as you did 
with China. We could not have withstood you. We 
were wholly unprepared for war. We should surely 
have been defeated, our country invaded and dishonored 
forever. Ii had to choose between literal obedience, 
which would surely bring disaster to our empire, and a 
seeming disobedience, which, by saving Japan, would 
prove the true loyalty of his soul. What might have 
happened to our country had not Ii taken this unspeak- 
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able responsibility and signed the treaty ! 
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Then he went on to say: “I think perhaps you for- 
eigners don’t value posthumous honors very much, but 
with us they are most eagerly sought for and are a source 
of real morality. Not only do they give great satisfaction 
and honor to the immediate family, but the whole neigh- 
borhood feels pride in the imperial favor. There is 
always a long list of petitions praying that some local 
hero may receive posthumous honors. The trouble with 
li’s case is that there is a strong conservative party in 
the court who claim that Ii disobeyed the imperial com- 
mands and therefore ought never to be ‘deified,’ but 
there is also a growing party in favor of Ii, and I think 
that sooner or later he will have his titles restored and 
be crowned with the coveted Zo-i (rank conferred upon 
dead patriots). When that time comes his whole clan 


will be filled with rejoicings, and indeed, if you Ameri- 
cans would like to join us then in erecting a monument 





Hikone samurai celebrating the birthday of Baron Ii Kamon. 


to the memory of the co-signer of the first commercial 
treaty, all Japan would shout with delight.” 

Well, public opinion has at last gained influence enough 
to have a bronze monument of Ii erected, but even then 
the hostility of the still powerful conservatives in the 
court follows this hero in rather ignoble ways, of which 
two illustrations may be given: It was planned to erect 
the monument in Tokyo where other national heroes are 
honored, but it seems that these conservatives made it 
impossible to secure official permission. Thereupon, as 
Baron Ii’s treaty had so much to do with the opening of 
Japan, Yokohama, the great open port of the Empire, 
was selected for the next best place, and the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the opening of that port was fixed upon for 
the unveiling of the monument. This anniversary took 
place July 1, 1909, and was a magnificent affair. It 
would have been a most fitting occasion for the unveil- 
ing, but again the powerful conservatives, who style Ii a 
traitor, compelled the postponement of the ceremony 
until the 11th, so that the memorial monument would 
be deprived of the glory of the grand semi-centennial. 

The story of Ii as outlined above can be paralleled in 
the history of every great nation. But the after effects 
are peculiar to Japan and reveal a custom from which 
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Western nations are far advanced. I refer to the so- 
called deification of the eighteen samurai who killed Ii. 
This spring, April 12, 1910, I happened to be in Tokyo 
and found a vast crowd of tens of thousands of men, 
women and children filling the long Yasukuni-Shrine 
Park and blocking all the streets around. It was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the assassination of Ii, and the 
weather happened to be just the same as it was on that 
fatal day — a snowstorm amid oceans of cherry blossoms, 
a sight few ever see. This great celebration in honor of 
these “ moral assassins ” who profoundly believed that no 
other punishment was fitting for the man who had gone 
contrary to imperial commands, shows that multitudes 
of Japanese still believe that these men were true patriots, 
“righteous samurai,” and therefore were properly deified 
in the Yasukuni Shrine. 

But the fact that such men as Count Okuma, states- 
man, author, educator and president of the Japan 
Peace Society, was one of the orators at the un- 
veiling, shows that there is a growing belief among 
thoughtful Japanese that these eighteen ronin were 
at best only blind patriots, while Ii saw into the 
distant future and willingly gave his life to save 
Japan from a disastrous and humiliating war. 
Knowing that he would be misunderstood at first 
and even called a traitor, yet believing that time 
would bring full recognition of his true patriot- 
ism, the Baron wrote this stanza: 

‘In early spring the clear water of the lake is ice- 
bound, 
The secrets of its depths can no man reveal.” 

While of course nobody regards Ii as a friend 
of America, or a profound lover of peace, yet the 
daring course he took saved the two nations from 
war and opened up the way for the growing friend- 
ship between Japan and the United States that is 
commonly referred to as traditional and historic. 
Therefore I gladly heed the request of the Hikone 
samurai and give this story of their lord to the 
people of our great republic. 


<> + 


Professor William James’ Peace 
Utopia.* 


I will now confess my own utopia. I devoutly believe 
in the reign of peace and in the gradual advent of some 
sort of a socialistic equilibrium. The fatalistic view of 
the war-function is to me nonsense, for I know that war- 
making is due to definite motives and subject to pruden- 
tial checks and reasonable criticisms, just like any other 
form of enterprise. And when whole nations are the 
armies, and the science of destruction vies in intellectual 
refinement with the sciences of production, I see that 
war becomes absurd and impossible from its own mou- 
strosity. Extravagant ambitions will have to be replaced 
by reasonable claims, and nations must make common 
cause against them. I see no reason why all this should 
not apply to yellow as well as to white countries, and I 
look forward to a future when acts of war shall be for- 
mally outlawed as between civilized peoples. 

All these beliefs of mine put me squarely into the 


*From ‘‘ The Moral Equivalent of War” in McClure’s Magazine. Re- 
published by the American Association for International Conciliation, 
501 West One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, New York City. 
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anti-militarist party. But I do not believe that peace 
either ought to be or will be permanent on this globe 
unless the states pacifically organized preserve some of 
the old elements of army discipline. A permanently 
successful peace-economy cannot be a simple pleasure- 
economy. In the more or less socialistic future towards 
which mankind seems drifting we must still subject 
ourselves collectively to those severities which answer to 
our real position upon this only partly hospitable globe. 
We must make new energies and hardihoods continue 
the manliness to which the military mind so faithfully 
clings. Martial virtues must be the enduring cement ; 
intrepidity, contempt of softness, surrender of private 
interest, obedience to command must still remain the 
rock upon which states are built — unless, indeed, we 
wish for dangerous reactions against commonwealths fit 
only for contempt, and liable to invite attack whenever a 
centre of crystallization for military-minded enterprise 
gets formed anywhere in their neighborhood. 

The war party is assuredly right in affirming and 
reaflirming that the martial virtues, although originally 
gained by the race through war, are absolute and per- 
manent human goods. Patriotic pride and ambition in 
their military form are, after all, only specifications of a 
more general competitive passion. They are its first 
form, but that is no reason for supposing them to be its 
last form. Men now are proud of belonging to a con- 
quering nation, and without a murmur they lay down 
their persons and their wealth, if by so doing they may 
fend off subjection. But who can be sure that other 
aspects of one’s country may not, with time and educa- 
tion and suggestion enough, come to be regarded with 
similarly effective feelings of pride and shame? Why 
should men not some day feel that it is worth a blood 
tax to belong to a collectivity superior in any ideal 
respect? Why should they not blush with indignant 
shame if the community that owns them is vile in any 
way whatsoever? Individuals, daily more numerous, 
now feel this civic passion. It is only 4 question of 
blowing on the spark till the whole population gets in- 
candescent, and on the ruins of the old morals of military 
honor a stable system of morals of civic honor builds 
itself up. What the whole community comes to believe 
in grasps the individual as in a vise. The war function 
has grasped us so far; but constructive interests may 
some day seem no less imperative, and impose on the 
individual a hardly lighter burden. 

Let me illustrate my idea more concretely. There is 
nothing to make one indignant in the mere fact that life 
is hard, that men should toil and suffer pain. The 
planetary conditions once for all are such, and we can 
stand it. But that so many men, by mere accidents of 
birth and opportunity, should have a life of nothing else 
but toil and pain and hardness and inferiority imposed 
upon them, should have no vacation, while others natively 
no more deserving never get any taste of this campaign- 
ing life at all,— ‘this is capable of arousing indignation 
in reflective minds. It may end by seeming shameful to 
all of us that some of us have nothing but campaigning, 
and others nothing but unmanly ease. If now —and 
this is my idea—there were, instead of military con- 
scription, a conscription of the whole youthful population 
to form for a certain number of years a part of the army 
enlisted against Mature, the injustice would tend to be 
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evened out, and numerous other goods to the common- 
wealth would follow. The military ideals of hardihood 
and discipline would be wrought into the growing fibre 
of the people; no one would remain blind, as the luxuri- 
ous classes now are blind, to man’s real relations to the 
globe he lives on, and to the permanently sour and hard 
foundations of his higher life. To coal and iron mines, 
to freight trains, to fishing fleets in December, to dish- 
washing, clothes-washing and window-washing, to road- 
building and tunnel-making, to foundries and stoke-holes, 
and to the frames of skyscrapers, would our gilded 
youths be drafted off, according to their choice, to get 
the childishness knocked out of them, and to come back 
into society with healthier sympathies and soberer ideas. 
They would have paid their blood tax, done their own 
part in the immemorial human warfare against nature, 
they would tread the earth more proudly, the women 
would value them more highly, they would be better 
fathers and teachers of the following generation. 

Such a conscription, with the state of public opinion 
that would have required it, and the many moral fruits 
it would bear, would preserve in the midst of a pacific 
civilization the manly virtues which the military party is 
so afraid of seeing disappear in peace. We should get 
toughness without callousness, authority with as little 
criminal cruelty as possible, and painful work done 
cheerily because the duty is temporary and threatens 
not, as now, to degrade the whole remainder of one’s 
life. I spoke of the “ moral equivalent” of war. So far 
war has been the only force that can discipline a whole 
community, and until an equivalent discipline is organ- 
ized, I believe that war must have its way. But I have 
no serious doubt that the ordinary prides and shames of 
social man, once developed to a certain intensity, are 
capable of organizing such a moral equivalent as I have 
sketched, or some other just as effective for preserving 
manliness of type. It is but a question of time, of skill- 
ful propagandism and of opinion-making men seizing 
historic opportunities. 

The martial type of character can be bred without 
war. Strenuous honor and disinterestedness abound else- 
where. Priests and medical men are in a fashion edu- 
cated to it, and we sbould all feel some degree of it 
imperative if we were conscious of our work as an oblig- 
atory service to the state. We should be owned, as 
soldiers are by the army, and our pride would rise ac- 
cordingly. We could be poor, then, without humiliation, 
as army officers now are. The only thing needed hence- 
forward is to inflame the civic temper as past history has 
inflamed the military temper. 





as aipes insta 
Christianity and Pacifism. 
BY ALFRED MOHN, PASTOR OF THE REFORMED FRENCH 
CHURCH AT THE HAGUE. 
Discourse delivered at the great mass peace meeting held in 
Stockholm, Sunday evening, July 31. 

When an assembly, made up of representatives from 
all parts of the globe, a universal congress like that which 
will open to-morrow in your beautiful city, meets any- 
where, one may ask what were the causes which led the 
country where it meets to be chosen in preference to 
others as the seat of its labors. 

An alternative naturally presents itself to the mind: 
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either the country in question has done little as yet for 
the great cause for which the congress stands, has re- 
mained a stranger, indifferent and perhaps hostile to the 
idea which brings together in a common effort numerous 
energies scattered throughout the entire world, and the 
choice of its territory for a great manifestation of this 
idea is justified by the very legitimate ambition and the 
hope of winning its adherence; or, on the contrary, this 
country has devoted itself more than others to the pro- 
motion of this cause. It is counted among the most 
active and valiant of the champions of this idea, and in 
that case the presence of the congress upon its territory 
may be considered as a mark of real homage. 

Which of these two alternatives can be applied to the 
present case? The facts speak too loudly to allow the 
question to be raised. There is no need to come to this 
country to preach the good news of pacifism as if it were 
an unheard-of novelty. In the holy war against war 
Sweden has placed herself in the first rank, not only 
by the number and the character of the personalities 
whom she has placed in the struggle, but by merits still 
more striking. 

Others place at the service of international peace their 
word— authoritative, ardent, sincere, I grant, but still only 
their word. You have served it yourselves, and you are 
serving it still by your deeds. Your government is one 
of the barely three or four who make contributions to 
the International Peace Bureau, and thus bear witness 
to a living interest in its work. But the very beauty of 


this action, each year renewed, grows pale before the in- 
comparable splendor of the example which recently, in a 


critical hour of your national life, you gave to the civi- 
lized world. 

I would not give pain to anybody nor venture upon 
the delicate ground of politics. But you will allow, will 
you not, one who is acquainted with the events of which 
he speaks, because he saw them unrolled before his own 
eyes, and who knows what he owes to your country, be- 
cause a sojourn of several years in this very city has 
rendered it dear to him as a second country,— you will 
permit him, I say, to acknowledge the debt of gratitude 
towards you, contracted by all the friends of peace, for 
the noble spectacle which they owe to you as a nation 
remaining peaceful with dignity. 

In the history of the first years of the twentieth cen- 
tury Sweden will hold a place of honor. Is she not the 
country which knew how to cause the voice of reason to 
triumph over the violent suggestions of hereditary in- 
stincts, and which, in renouncing the right of force 
founded on immemorial usage in order to follow the 
principles of a morality superior to that which has been 
left us by the ages of barbarism, has assured the progress 
of the whole of humanity in its slow ascent towards the 
ideal ? 

But there is a saying, Nodless oblige. You will permit 
me also to recall this saying. In doing it I indeed mean 
to affirm furthermore that the recent and glorious past, to 
which I have just made allusion, creates for you sacred 
obligations for the future. But I have in mind still fur- 
ther, because of the place where we are (a church) and 
the character of this meeting, the responsibility which 
their character as Christians lays upon the disciples of 
the Prince of Peace. 

Is it not strange that so many of these disciples can 
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remain indifferent still to the noble ambition to put an 
end to the unholy struggles, the fratricidal animosities 
by which from century to century the human race has 
dishonored itself?. I know that the men whom, for con- 
venience of language, we call pacifists are represented 
to them as enemies of their country and of national de- 
fense. And perhaps they too readily accept as a true 
portrait what is only a miserable caricature. 

But let it be known that the friends of peace, at least 
the immense majority of them, have at heart as much as 
anybody the love of their country and the care for its 
independence and its dignity. On the question of the 
right of defense, so complex, so delicate, so troublesome 
from the Christian point of view, they may without doubt 
differ in opinion. Some, like Tolstoy, solve the question 
in the negative; others, more numerous, | think, — but 
the number after all does not create the truth,— answer 
it in the affirmative. 

As for me, in the actual condition of humanity, and 
notably for small countries who do not make war, but 
have to undergo it, I am one of those who believe the 
existence of a national army still justified. However 
that may be, it is not against an institution of the’state 
which the pacifists direct their effort, and it is still less 
against the representatives of a certain profession. Do 
you know that officers are found in their ranks, officers 
of every grade, even generals? This is not at all aston- 
ishing, moreover, because the task which the pacifists are 
pursuing is one of those which may and which ought to 
bring together all men of goodwill. 

There is a monster, greedy, impure and cruel, hanging 
on the flank of our modern societies, which sucks away 
the best of their blood. Itis war. Thecombined efforts 
of labor, of commerce and of industry are not yet sufli- 
cient to destroy it. From year to year the so-called 
civilized states, the peoples which claim to be Christian, 
see their military budgets growing more and more for- 
midable, as into a bottomless pit they are throwing, by 
millions and billions, the precious fruits of their toil. 
But the voracious abyss in vain swallows up the treasures 
which human folly throws into it, and which would 
rather be transformed into light, justice and goodness. 
But the abyss is never full. The budgets of foolish old 
Europe have now a chronic deficit, and the spectre of 
ruin rises on the horizon. In order to meet the growing 
burdens the governments are obliged to increase their 
annual receipts, of which that of Germany rises to five 
hundred million frances, that of England to an equal sum, 
that of France to a scarcely less amount, and that of the 
other countries to a considerable extent, if not quite in 
proportion. What must be done, therefore? Add new 
taxes. But these have as their immediate and necessary 
effect, on one hand, the increasing dearness of living, and 
on the other, the impossibility of realizing at the proper 
time, for want of sufficient resources, reforms the present 
need of which everybody is united in proclaiming. 
Thereby difficulties of a material sort are increased for an 
ever greater number of individuals, anxiety consumes 
their spirits, discontent embitters their hearts, social 
troubles are aggravated, revolution, which is clamoring 
at our doors, is becoming increasingly menacing, and the 
powers and forces of evil are everywhere opposing the 
power of God. 

It is this nightmare of war which is weighing so 
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heavily upon the modern world from which the pacifists 
are attempting to deliver us. It seems to them that the 
hour has come for our race to free itself from a hidevus 
survival of the times of barbarism, and to substitute for 
the recourse to brute force for the solution of interna- 
tional differences, instruments more worthy, more just, 
more efficacious also, by applying to the relation of states 
the juridic rules and the moral laws which already govern 
in our civilized societies the relations of individuals. 
Peace! Well, that is their ideal. Not, however, as 
some pretend, peace at any price, shamefully submitted 
to, perhaps imposed by violence or by cowardice, but 
the peace which alone is real, alone is worthy of this 
name, that which is founded on justice and the mutual 
respect of all rights. 

Now I say, that if there is any one class of men who 
should be specially interested in the success of such an 
enterprise, who have no right to hold themselves aloof, 
inactive, unmoved, disdainful or even malevolent, it is 
the disciples of the Christ. Who in this respect should 
have in this cause more reason to act and to struggle than 
they? Does it not seem to you significant in this regard 
that the first peace societies were founded by Christians, 
who were conscious in this way of being true to their 
vocation, and are you not struck with the fact that the 
only countries where their work has been implanted and 
is being followed up are those which have received the 
light of the Gospel ? 

Do not be surprised at this. It is indeed more than 
a coincidence. If the peace movement, like all great 
moral reforms, I beg you to notice, has a religious and 
Christian origin, if the struggle against war, as indeed 
that against any other social iniquity, has had as its in- 
itiators disciples of Jesus of Nazareth, it is because the tree 
of peace has its most vital roots in the soil of the Gospel. 

What is war in principle? A poisonous fruit of egoism 
and of hatred. And what is the new law which the 
Christ brought to the world? The law of the Kingdom 
of God which He wishes to establish on the earth. It is 
the law of love. Between the spirit of the Gospel and 
the spirit of war there is a fundamental opposition, an 
unremovable, absolute contradiction. Whoever is inspired 
by the one cannot obey the other. Every conquest of 
the first supposes a defeat of the second. 

This was well understood by the author ofthat picture 
(Debat Ponsan) which photography has popularized, the 
conception of which, at least, is striking. Men of war, 
princes and church men in the attitude of conquerors, are 
treading under foot a plain strewn with corpses, and in 
front of them on the mountain, white in His spotless 
robe, the Christ of the Beatitudes and of the Cross, look- 
ing toward these sons of Cain, who, however, are called 
by His name, casts upon them a look of great distress, 
and, directing attention with a look of gentle reproach to 
the lifeless victims of their murderous fury, He recalls 
to their mind His divine commandment: “But I say 
unto you: love one another.” 


The artist certainly is right. Bring forward all the 


considerations which you please in favor of war—however 
plausible they may appear, they will always find contra- 
diction in this capital, and for the Christian, decisive fact 
that his Master has summed up the law of morality and 
Wherever this 


religion in the commandment of love. 
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law is violated it is the Christ Himself who undergoes 
defeat. But it is the Christ also who celebrates a victory 
every time that the spirit of love, anywhere on the globe, 
realizes itself in action, and reveals itself as more beautiful 
than the spirit of hatred. 

This fact is proclaimed with singular eloquence by a 
work of modern sculpture. Some years ago Argentina 
and Chile, at variance over a question of frontier, were 
about to come to blows. Hostilities seemed inevitable, 
when the two countries, under the force of public opinion, 
succeeded in finding at last the ground of agreement 
which they had long sought in vain. They decided simply 
to submit their differences to arbitration, and concluded 
an arrangement which spared them the shame and the 
horrors of a war. They desired then to perpetuate the 
memory of this truly memorable triumph of good sense 
and peace. But it was not to their statesmen that they 
erected a monument. No. In the agreement which had 
come about, in the harmony which had been reéstablished, 
they saw clearly that a higher and more powerful influence 
than that of the public authorities had played the fore- 
most and the better part, and this is why the traveler who 
to-day crosses the chain of the Andes may see, erected 
at a height of nearly four thousand meters, on the summit 
of a mountain peak, in the very region where the bloody 
conflict must have taken place, a colossal statue cast from 
the bronze of old cannon, the statue of Him who Himself 
deserved the beautiful name of the Prince of Peace, and 
who reserved for the pacifists the highest distinction 
which a human being can desire: “ Blessed,” He said, 
“are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God.” 

Oh, may the disciples whom the Christ counts among 
us all aspire to this enviable and glorious title! May the 
Christians of the whole world show themselves more at- 
tentive to the signs of the times, more deeply conscious of 
the gravity of the present hour, more faithful above all 
to the spirit of their Master and more conscious of the 
mission incumbent upon them of being on the earth peace- 
makers with God. May the cause of international peace, 
so eminently Christian, find in them enthusiastic de- 
fenders, intelligent, untiring and convinced workmen. 
May they — those who, after having given the signal for 
the struggle, and for a long time having borne alone the 
whole force of the combat, have allowed themselves to 
be outstripped by others who came later and to lose the 
glory of pioneers and of conquerors — may they make an 
eftort to retake their place, the post of honor which be- 
longs to them in all the crusades for justice, truth, liberty 
and fraternity, in the front rank, the advanced guard, 
among the bold and valiant. 

Christians of Sweden, children of a century which is 
called especially militaristic, but heirs also of Gustavus- 
Adolphus and of his knightly followers, keep intact, 
maintain alive in the heart of your people the ideal for 
which these heroes of former times knew how to struggle 
and to die. Like them serve the cause of God with the 
spiritual arms which the progress of light in the bosom 
of the church and the new needs of our times put in your 
hands. It is the cause of humanity which you will thus 
serve and it is also the cause of your dear country. Yes, 
you will labor for the grandeur, the true grandeur of 
that country of which I like to repeat with you, but giving 
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to the declaration of the poet the sense of an ardent plea 
and a prayer to God: 

“TI know that thou art and that thou wilt be in the 
future what thou hast been in the past.” 





The Field Secretary’s Report for Sep- 
tember, 1910. 


BY CHARLES E. BEALS, FIELD SECRETARY OF 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


THE 


A wedding is the romantic and unexpected by-product 
of the Chicago National Peace Congress of 1909. At 
the Congress Prof. Franklin S. Blair of Guilford College, 
North Carolina, became acquainted with Mrs. Violet P. 
Huntington, formerly of New York and later of Chicago. 
The consummation was reached on Sunday, September 
4, when these two peace workers were united in mar- 
riage. It was the Field Secretary’s privilege to give the 
bride away in the marriage ceremony. 

An interesting and important conference of Chinese 
students was held at Northwestern University the last 
week of August. This conference represented the ter- 
ritory of the mid-west. One hundred and twenty students 
registered in attendance. These students are sent to the 
United States by the Chinese government, the cost being 
defrayed out of the indemnity which was returned to 
China by the United States after the settlement of the 
Boxer claims. The students are highly intelligent and 
exceedingly interesting. Within five years most of them 
will have returned to their native land to be the leaders 


of the young China which is so rapidly forging to the 


front. The Field Secretary was invited to address the 
students and did so on August 30. A case of Peace Con- 
gress Proceedings was shipped to the conference and a 
copy presented to each student. 

A card has been sent to over a thousand college and 
public libraries, offering a presentation copy of the Chi- 
cago Peace Congress Proceedings on receipt of postage. 
Over one hundred and twenty-five libraries have already 
responded. 

The pastor of the Ninth Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago, Rev. Walter Cutler Jones, is experimenting with a 
People’s Forum. On successive Thursday evenings such 
subjects as “The Service of the Unions,” “ Women in 
Industry,” “The Message of the Twentieth Century ” 
and “ Labor in Court” are discussed by labor leaders 
and others. The Field Secretary read a paper on Thurs- 
day evening, September 15, in which he suggested some 
of the things that the peace and labor movements have 
in common. 

On Sunday morning, September 18, the Rev. A. 
Eugene Bartlett, pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
one of our most zealous and faithful peace workers, 
opened his pulpit to the Field Secretary, who preached 
on “The Higher Warfare.” The afternoon of the same 
day found the Field Secretary at the Central Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Chicago, where the theme 
presented was “ Brotherhood the Goal of Evolution.” 

A program is being built for the November meeting 
of the Chicago Congregational Club, at which meeting 
the subject of international peace will be discussed from 
the standpoints of history, commerce, education and 
religion. At the Theodore Parker Centennial, which 
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will be held at the Abraham Lincoln Centre within a 
few weeks, the pacifist views of the great New England 
intellectual and moral pioneer will find place upon the 
program. 

The membership of the Chicago Peace Society is now 
four hundred and thirty-nine. The Executive Committee 
holds regular sessions, meeting for luncheon on the first 
Thursday of each month. The committee invites the 
honorary vice-presidents of the society to be its guests 
in rotation. At the September meeting Bishop W. F. 
McDowell was with us, to the great delight of the com- 
mittee. The shadow of sorrow rested upon the gather- 
ing, however, for we were all saddened by the recent 
death of Hon. Robert Treat Paine. A large photograph 
of the late president of the American Peace Society oc- 
cupied the place of honor in the committee room ; and 
as we looked upon that noble and beloved countenance, 
we dedicated ourselves anew to the work which he loved 
so well. 

Another great grief to our Chicago workers is the 
removal of our president, Hon. George E. Roberts, who 
goes to Washington to resume his old position as Direc- 
tor of the Mint. His departure means an almost irrep- 
arable loss to the Chicago Peace Society. Among all 
the leading business men of this city Mr. Roberts seemed 
to be the only one who knew the peace movement well 
and who believed in it heart and soul. When others 
feared, he dared. We should not have to-day a society 
of nearly five hundred members had it not been for his 
contributions of time, money, strength, influence and 
wisdom. Mr. Roberts has promised to be present at the 
annual meeting of the Chicago Society in January, 

The Board of Directors, Executive Committee and 
Civic Industrial Committee of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce joined with the officers of the Chicago 
Peace Society in tendering a farewell luncheon to Mr. 
Roberts on September 6. The function was held at the 
Union League Club, With the generous hospitality 
which the Chicago Association of Commerce has mani- 
fested towards our peace workers so frequently during 
the past two years, the pacifists were entertained as 
guests of the larger organization. Pres. Homer A. 
Stillwell opened the post-prandial exercises and then 
called upon the Peace Secretary to act as toastmaster. 
Two bank presidents and other representative business 
men, the president of the Union League Club, the pres- 
ident of the City Club, the Japanese Consul and Hon. 
Charles D. Norton, secretary to President Taft, were 
among the speakers, and paid high tribute to Mr. Roberts. 
In responding Mr. Roberts took occasion to express his 
firm belief in the principles of the peace movement and 
decried the silly and wicked talk about a war with Japan. 
He quoted Sir Edward Grey’s characterization of the 
present expenditures for war purposes as a satire upon 
civilization. He spoke of the Association of Commerce 
and the Peace Society as the two organizations in which 
he had taken the greatest interest while in Chicago and 
said, “I would like to officiate in a ceremony of eternal 
union between the two.” Nearly seven pages of Chicago 
Commerce, the weekly organ of the Association of Com- 
merce, were devoted to an account of the luncheon 
and recorded the addresses in full. The respect, the 
heartiest good wishes and the sincere love of hosts of 
Chicago friends will accompany Mr. Roberts to the 
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capital. The nation is fortunate in having such a man 
in the van of its marching column in the important years 
which are just ahead. 

a 


New Books. 
Cuina AND THE Far East. Clark University Lec- 


tures. Edited by George H. Blakeslee, head of the De- 
partment of History. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
Cloth, 455 pages. Price, $2.00. 


The Clark University Conference on the Far East will 
be memorable for having produced a series of readable 
and authoritative papers on Oriental questions. The 
subjects discussed were the Philippines and India, China, 
Japan, Manchuria and Korea from the point of view of 
economics, finance, diplomacy, government, social and re- 
ligious life, world politics and military preparedness. 
The papers relating to the Philippines and India will be 
published in a journal that the University will soon issue 
for the purpose of dealing with the problems of civiliza- 
tion among the less developed peoples. Some of the 
papers relating to the other Oriental questions, especially 
to China, are reproduced in this volume. They are 
arranged and edited by Professor Blakeslee, who, under 
the authority of President Hall, organized the Conference. 
Professor Blakeslee is possessed of a thorough knowledge 
of the subjects treated and has real enthusiasm for making 
others want to know them. Although every writer con- 
tributed with his article a distinct personality, somehow 
the editor has succeeded, between his introductory essay 
and his editorial genius, in giving to the book a unity 
such as ordinarily is secured only when a piece of writing 
is done by a single hand. The authors are Dr. Archi- 
bald C. Coolidge, Hon, Chester Holcombe, Dr. F. W. 
Williams, T, F. Millard, H. B. Morse, John Foord, Dr. 
J. W. Jenks, Willard Straight, Dr. Hamilton Wright, 
Major Eben Swift, Dr. Amos P. Wilder, Mr. H. F. Mer- 
rill, Dr. D. Z. Sheffield, Prof. Harlan P. Beach, Dr. 
Edward C. Moore, President A. F. Griffiths, Dr. Kan- 
Ichi Asakawa, Dr. Jokichi Takamine, Hon. Horace N. 
Allen, Prof. George Trumbull Ladd and Rev. Ernest A. 
Hall. Crowell & Company have put out the book in 
attractive form. To the student or publicist who wants 
to bring his knowledge of Far Eastern questions down 
to date, the collection is especially serviceable. 


CuinesE Immicration. By Mary Roberts Coolidge, 
Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1909. 531 pages. 


Chinese exclusion is an interesting but exceedingly 
difficult question to write upon. Views upon it differ 
radically and feeling upon it is intense. Partisans of 
either side of it are sure to dispute facts presented or 
criticize theories advanced by their opponents, and no 
writer on either side goes unscathed. Those who are at 
variance over the matter are not simply a few econo- 
mists, immigration experts, or sociologists trying to get 
or to change legislation by an appeal to Congress; but 
they are large classes of American people representing a 
powerful section of this country, the Pacific coast. They 
comprise labor organizations that seek to protect them- 
selves from competition and commercial associations that 
hope to expand their trade, politicians who watch every 
opportunity to catch votes by proposing exclusion bills 
and unselfish citizens who demand justice for the China- 
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man on the broad ground of human rights. There are 
“ Pikers,” gangs of San Francisco boys of the hoodlum 
type, and foreigners less civilized than the rest —a varied 
group of people who are prejudiced, envious and riotous. 
These treat the Chinese shamefully. There are also said 
to be classes of men who protect the Chinese immigrant 
for a stated fee and officials who favor him when he is 
passing inspection if given handsome bribes. All these 
foes or friends of the Chinaman, the history of his early 
days of peace, when he was wanted in California, and of 
his latter days of trouble, when he is not desired there, 
the various restrictive treaties, oppressive laws and dis- 
criminating regulations that have at times been applied 
or now apply to him, together with the events that led 
to them and the speeches made for or against them, are 
given by Mrs. Coolidge with a fullness of detail such as 
to make her book a manual on the question. We have 
not time to trace her statements to their sources, nor do 
we undertake to be in every respect in accord with her 
views; but she is emphatically for fair play for the Chi- 
nese and has made out a case against this country, more 
particularly against the California agitator, who seems to 
be mainly responsible for our government’s discrimina- 
tions against them. If what she says is true, friends of 
internationalism, preachers of humanity and champions 
of human rights, indeed simple believers in law and 
order, ought to feel accused if they are not doing some- 
thing to bring about a radical change in our treatment 
of the Chinese. 


Tue Srory oF THE AMERICAN Mercuant Marine. 
By John R. Spears. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1910. Cloth, 340 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 


Mr. Spears has given us the history of American 
shipping from the building of the pinnace “ Virginia,” in 
1607, to the large ocean liners of our own time. The 
smuggler’s boat, the pirate vessel, the privateer and the 
slaver of the early days all enter into the narrative as 
passing incidents in the evolution of merchant shipping, 
with its dangers and vicissitudes. Chapters on the de- 
velopment of the packet lines and clippers, on the growth 
of steam navigation, the latter telling of Fulton’s trials, 
and on the practical problems confronting business men 
in the operation of deep water steamships, contain facts 
that the general reader will be glad to have brought 
together for him in entertaining form. The question of 
subsidizing the American merchant marine is treated 
briefly but in an interesting manner in the last chapter, 
which is confined to the period of depression in Ameri- 
can shipping, the last fifty years. 

RovutiepGe Rives Atone. By Will Levington Com- 
fort. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 310 
pages. 

This unusual story is much above the ordinary novels 
constantly pouring from the press. The style is good, 
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clear and strong, the language fine and chaste, the love 
story running through it pure and beautiful. It is a story 
of war, told, however, by a man who loves peace and 
abominates battle and bloodshed, and leaves you at the 
end with a loathing of the slaughter of man by man. 
Perhaps it might better be called a story of war cor- 
respondents and newspapers eager to get the first news 
of a great fight, and little caring generally how they 
procure it. The movement of the story covers a wide 
field, and it has the limitations and weaknesses necessarily 
attending such a story. It begins in London, moves to 
India, has its dénoument in Manchuria and the Russo- 
Japanese conflict, moves back to India, and ends, if it 
has any end, in a Leper Valley of a somewhat fabulous 
nature far in the inland of Asia. The author gives the 
impression that he believes that India is seething with 
hatred of Great Britain, and that the Russo-Japanese 
war was manceuvred into being by Great Britain in order 
to avoid having to fight Russia on the frontier of India. 
Routledge, the attractive hero of the story, is a some- 
what mysterious and incomprehensible sort of being, but 
he has immense courage, patience without limit, enor- 
mous self-possession and self-reliance, the faculty of 
always “getting there” first, and, greater than all, the 
power to bear injury without malice, to forgive and for- 
get, and to allow the other fellow a place even on the 
top shelf. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
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volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. 
By James Brown Scott. Two 
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W. Foster. A concise manual of 
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567 pages. 
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Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 
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H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 
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ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
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THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
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THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
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By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
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